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THE INTELLIGIBLE WORLD. 
Part I: THE CONDITIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGIBILITY.! 


N intelligible world, a mundus intelligibilis, as the schoolmen 
called it,is the world in which the masters of human thought 
have lived and moved and had their being. Life as it is merely 
lived is for them without meaning; the mundus sensibilis, the 
gross and visible frame of things, is unintelligible. Continually 
it releases its hold upon the sense, yes, even on the mind itself, 
and becomes wholly unsubstantiated. The burden of this present 
world lies in its unintelligibility—in its character of illusion, 
appearance, unreality. Only a world in which the mind can find 
itself can be ultimately real. 

The intelligible world has been variously conceived—as a 
world of ‘ideas,’ a realm of ends, a world of freedom, a kingdom 
of spirits. Only in a world of this general character, it is felt, 
can a life that is intelligible be lived. Whether thought of as a 
world of universals or of individuals, as a unity or a plurality, as a 
system or a hierarchy, however varied in detail, it is always in 
contrast to the mundus sensibilis that it is first of all conceived. 
But there is another constant character of the intelligible world. 
From Plato to Kant and Hegel, it is always as a world of values 
that it is ultimately thought. For this very reason there are those 
who have not hesitated to see in it a world of the imagination. 


1 This discussion of the conditions of philosophical intelligibility is to be followed 
by a paper on “‘ The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility."" In this later paper the 
attempt will be made to show that there is a ‘natural metaphysic’ of the human 
mind, a form of thought which alone can make the world intelligible. This form, 
present throughout traditional philosophy, is determined, it is believed, by the very 
conditions of intelligible communication and interpretation. 

I 
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Thus F. Lange: “Plato would not see, as Kant would not see, 
that the intelligible world is a world of poetry, and that it is 
precisely in that fact that its value and worthiness consist.” 
Plato would not see it and Kant would not see it, of course, for 
the simple reason that such a proposition is itself unintelligible. 
The inseparability of value and reality is the one constant char- 
acter of the intelligible world, and a world in which they were 
divorced would no longer be intelligible. None of the great 
philosophers, it has been said, has ever doubted the spiritual 
character of reality; the difficulty has been to express that be- 
lief adequately. To be convinced that only a world of ideas, of 
ends, of freedom, can be ultimately intelligible, is one thing; to 
express that belief intelligibly is quite another. Philosophy deals 
ultimately with concepts, not with images and feelings; with 
propositions, not with intuitions. An intelligible world must 
accordingly be a coherent world. 

The ideal of intelligibility, as it has functioned in historic 
philosophy, includes, accordingly, two distinct but closely re- 
lated elements. On the one hand, there is the ideal of an intel- 
ligible world, an intelligible order, in which a life of meaning 
and significance can be lived. On the other hand, there is the 
ideal of intelligible concepts, of a form of philosophic intelligi- 
bility, in which this world, this order, can be adequately appre- 
hended and expressed. 


I. THe NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGIBILITY. 


“The object of ancient science,”” says Lévy-Bruhl, “was to 
understand. Modern science limits its ambition to knowing.” 
Nowhere is the sophistication of modern thought so completely 
shown as in this paradox of science: that it wishes to know, but 
not to understand; it seeks knowledge but not intelligibility. 
Whether such expressions are themselves ultimately intelligible, 
whether the human mind in its integrity can actually abandon 
the ideal of understanding, may well be questioned. In any case 
the fact remains that understanding is the goal of philosophy. 
“The need to represent nature as intelligible,” may, as Lévy- 
Bruhl continues, have “ been abandoned by science,”’ although 
even in science, as we shall see, the need continually reasserts itself; 
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but, so far as philosophy is concerned, the situation is clear. 
Faced with this self-limitation of science, integral human thought 
has but two alternatives. It can, on the one hand, keep the 
name of science and with science renounce all understanding, all 
real intelligibility; or, allowing science to go her own way, it 
can follow the deeper initiatives of reason and demand of phi- 
losophy that deeper integration of experience which issues in the 
understanding and interpretation of its meaning. A long period 
of doubt and indecision has but served to make final the choice 
in which all modern self-critical philosophy has issued. If science 
renounces intelligibility, philosophy will make precisely this 
intelligibility its goal. If science proclaims itself wert-freies Den- 
ken, philosophy will in turn become the interpretation of mean- 
ings and values." 

The ideal of philosophical intelligibility differs alike from that 
of common-sense and that of science. Science in the main says 
that it does not care to understand. Common-sense, however, 
says that it already understands, that the world as given is 
intelligible. ‘‘What,’’ asks Tolstoy, ‘“‘can be more intelligible 
than the words, the dog has pain, the calf is gentle, it loves me, 
the bird is glad, the horse is afraid, a good man, a bad animal?’’? 
To this question common-sense has but one answer; there is 
nothing more intelligible. And, in a sense, the answer is true. 
The entire world of human social communication, of objects and 


1The distinctions between description, explanation, and interpretation are, 
accordingly, distinctions that philosophy has been compelled to make. It is the 
very artificiality of science itself that has forced these distinctions upon her. They 
are but part of the modern subtlety and sophistication which we can not escape but 
which we must surmount if a return to the larger simplicities of traditional thought 
is to be possible. For a simpler way of thinking, description and explanation them- 
selves were inconceivable without understanding. For a mode of thought that 
finds it possible to divorce explanation and understanding, things must, in the words 
of Windelband, be conceptually described, genetically explained, and axiologically 
interpreted. ‘Knowledge,’ in the sense of conceptual description and genetic ex- 
planation, may well be possible and yet reality remain fundamentally and essen- 
tially unintelligible. Absolute physics, says Nietzsche, isintolerable. Yes, but it 
is more than that, it is unintelligible. If genuine intelligibility is sought, the es- 
sential function of philosophy must become axiological interpretation, and it is at 
this point that the distinctive ideal of philosophical intelligibility is to be found. 

? Tolstoy's philosophical work, On Life, from which this and other quotations 
are taken, should be read, marked, and inwardly digested, by any one who wishes 
to know the difference between intelligible and unintelligible thought. 
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persons—including the predicates we apply to them—has a 
certain intelligibility. Recurring impressions, familiarity, habit, 
do, indeed, breed meaning of a sort, a kind of primary intelli- 
gibility of common-sense. To deny completely this intelligi- 
bility, to describe and explain, as science sometimes does, in 
such a way as completely to contradict the deliverances of com- 
mon sense, is doubtless to court ultimate unintelligibility. Yet 
for science and philosophy alike, this primary intelligibility, as 
we may perhaps call it, leaves much to be desired. It is just the 
difference in what they desire that is important—the difference 
between ‘knowing’ and ‘ understanding.’ 

The craving to understand is the postulate of identity; the 
condition of intelligibility and intelligible communication is the 
acknowledgment of identical meanings and values. But this 
postulate, this condition, is only partially satisfied by the identi- 
ties of common sense. Beneath these are sought a deeper unity, 
real simplicity and a genuine continuity which only conceptual 
analysis can attain. This is the ideal of scientific intelligibility. 
Unity, simplicity, continuity, do constitute, as Boutroux says, 
a certain kind of intelligibility, the scientific, and for this reason 
many may argue philosophically, as he does, that “it is there- 
fore no chance life of mentality that is manifested in scientific 
invention; it is the special life of an intelligence, of a reason that 
has a certain standard of intelligibility.’’ For science, then, the 
gross and visible frame of things is not intelligible. For it has 
gradually been substituted a finer and more invisible frame of an 
intelligible world. Yet this finer and more invisible frame is 
itself unintelligible. ‘“‘The facts that serve the purpose of scien- 
tific orientation can not,” in the words of Mach, “themselves be 
understood. Our intelligence always consists in the reduction 
of unusual to usual unintelligibility.”” ‘‘As is usual in the case 
of great scientific advances,” writes Professor Russell, the astron- 
omer, of Einstein’s theory of relativity, “it leaves us with a view 
of nature more complex and harder to understand than our 
preceding conceptions, but which at the same time introduces 
greater unity and continuity.”’! 


1 The nature of scientific intelligibility (?) here described is well brought out in a 
paper by A. S. Eddington, entitled ‘‘ The Meaning of Matter and the Laws of Nature 
according to the Theory of Relativity,” in Mind for April, 1920. ‘Whilst,’ 
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Perhaps the limits of understanding are reached when we 
reduce unusual to usual unintelligibility. But the very fact that 
this unintelligibility is realized and acknowledged, indicates at 
least that another ideal or order of intelligibility is acknowledged. 
Be that as it may, the recognition of a higher order of intelligi- 
bility than those of common-sense and of science is a constant 
character of philosophy. The need to represent nature as in- 
telligible may be renounced by science, but the need of making 
life and the world in which our life is lived intelligible to ourselves 
is the essence of philosophy. Let us see how this ideal of intel- 
ligibility has been conceived. 

“The world is not intelligible,”’ says Renouvier, “ until it is 
pénétrable.” Conceptual unity, simplicity and continuity do 
constitute intelligibility of a certain sort, but the world remains 
as impenetrable as before. Indeed the finer and more invisible 
frame of things which science builds up often seems to rob the 
world of that initial and primary intelligibility which it appears 
to have. All those ‘important and intelligible words,’ the bird is 
glad, the animal loves me, the horse is good, become ultimately 
meaningless. They can not, as Tolstoy says, be defined in space 
and time. On the contrary, the less intelligible a thing is in the 
primary sense, the more exactly can it be defined in space and 
time. Who can say that he ‘understands’ the law of gravitation 
according to which the motions of the earth and the sun take 
place? Yet the eclipse of the sun is most exactly defined in space 
‘is distinctly intelligible 


‘ 


and time. “‘ Nothing,” says Ravaisson, 
to us save as we can picture it in imagination.”’ No relation of 
cause and effect, for instance is pénéirable, according to Re- 
nouvier, “‘unless it can be understood as something analogous to 
our own volitional activity. The concept of will alone renders 
that of force really intelligible. But will itself can not be de- 


” 


fined by anything more primitive. 


he writes, ‘‘it is a reasonable procedure to explain the complex in terms of the simple, 
this necessarily involves the paradox of explaining the familiar in terms of the 
unfamiliar. Thus the ultimate concepts of physics are of a nature that must be 
left undefined. . . . The word ether brings before the mind the idea of a limitless 
ocean pervading space; but during the last century all the properties that would 
make the ether akin to any known fluid have been abandoned one by one.” 
“There is,”” he continues, ‘‘no particular akwardness in developing a mathematical 
theory in which the elements are undefined, but it is desirable that at some stage 
of the discussion we should get to know what we are talking about.” 
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The ideal of a penetrable world in general involves the idea of 
penetration to some inward essence or meaning of things by some 
method other than that of abstract conceptions, the idea of an 
intrinsic intelligibility to which all the intelligibilities of common- 
sense and science lead up, and upon which they depend. It is 
doubtful whether any concept of philosophical intelligibility 
can be formulated which does not include this ideal of penetra- 
bility. Nevertheless there are other concepts which emphasize 
other aspects. According to one conception, an intelligible world is 
a comprehensible world—comprehensible in the sense that “the 
ends of the world are brought together’’ in some unifying con- 
ception or insight. ‘* Nothing is intelligible to us,’’ Croce says, 
“unless it is contemporaneous.”’ Intelligibility implies a reality 
fully presented to consciousness, an organized whole of experi- 
ence, and this involves the ideal of an eternal present. On this 
view, unintelligibility is identified also with superficiality and 
externality. An unintelligible world is a fragmentary world, 
one in which the parts are still external to each other. A philo- 
sophically intelligible concept is alone one that expresses concrete 
individuality. 

The world to be intelligible must be pénétrable. It must also 
be comprehensible. But it must be something else to be really 
intelligible. It must be livable. This aspect of the philosophical 
ideal of intelligibility is difficult to characterize, but that is 
largely because it is so deep-lying; it underlies, in fact, all the 
others. An intelligible world is, as we have seen, in the last 
analysis one in which a life of meaning and significance can be 
lived. In a world ultimately impenetrable, ultimately incom- 
prehensible, such a life is indeed impossible. But what makes a 
penetrable, a comprehensible world? Is it not finally and solely 
the fact that it provides the context for an intelligible life? This 
concept of an intelligible world, it is clear, involves the notion 
that the ideals, the values, by which men live, have their counter- 
part in an order of values that is cosmic. It involves also the 
notion, first clearly presented by Kant, that intrinsic values 
constitute the key to an intelligible world and that the separation 
of value from existence means ultimate unintelligibility. 

In these three concepts is expressed the whole ideal of an in- 
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telligible world. What, we may ask, is common to these notions? 
They are at one, in the first place, in their dissatisfaction with the 
kinds of intelligibility that suffice for common-sense and science. 
Things must be practically manipulable, conceptually describ- 
able, but they must also be axiologically interpretable. In the 
second place, they are almost equally at one in their idea of what 
this interpretation is. Interpretation, understanding, implies 
the attainment of intrinsic intelligibility. Whatever the method 
of its attainment—whether by an act of penetrating imagination, 
of integrating thought, or of moral postulation—it is always 
some ultimate essence, some internal meaning, in short some 
intrinsic intelligibility that is sought. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to understand and evaluate this ideal of an intelligible 
world. On the one hand it is an ideal that has been inseparable 
from the Great Tradition in philosophy. On the other hand it is 
the ideal which, in one way or another, most of modernistic 
philosophy denies. For the latter this ideal appears to be but a 
refined and sublimated animism—a reversed psychology, a 
reversed logic, or a reversed ethics—and with such question- 
begging epithets, it is supposed, the last word has been said. 

The intelligibility which all these characterizations have in 
mind I have described as intrinsic.' I have chosen this term in 
order to contrast it with the intelligibility of common-sense and 
science which to a large extent remains external and instrumental. 
Intelligibility in this sense is quite different from that of mere 
familiarity, as also from that of conceptual description and ex- 
planation. This is, of course, a common-place in connection with 
our knowledge and understanding of persons. I say that I do 
not understand a man’s acting like that. This does not mean that 
the act is one which I have not learned practically to identify 
with men; nor that it is not familiar to me, with that familiarity 
on which I can base my actions. Nor does it mean that I am 
unable to give a psychological analysis or explanation of the act. 
It means that I can not put myself in the man’s place, that I can 
not imagine myself doing it. In other words, I can not identify 
myself with the act, I do not acknowledge the purposes, meanings 
and values which the act presupposes. 

1In developing this idea of intrinsic intelligibility I have found an article by 


Bishop William Temple, entitled ‘Symbolism as a Metaphysical Principle,’ and 
published in Mind for October, 1922, extremely suggestive. 
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Such intrinsic intelligibility, it is said, involves sympathy, 
sympathetic intuition, and this is true enough so far as it goes. 
The expression is not so much untrue as inadequate. That 
knowledge of other selves is primarily immediate and not a 
matter of inference, seems to me to be one of the most certain 
things in human knowledge, and the arguments for this immediate 
knowledge, like so much of philosophy, merely an elaboration of 
the obvious. It is the interpretation of that knowledge that is 
important. Elsewhere! I have sought to show that knowledge of 
other minds is simply the implication of acknowledgment of 
mutual values. We know that our fellows are real and have 
an inner life of their own because they furnish us with meanings, 
our full meaning, our hidden reality. When we say that we know 
our own minds, if we know what we mean when we say it, we 
mean not that we know our own psychic states, but what we 
mean or intend. The only form of intrinsic intelligibility in 
connection with persons is ‘a will acting for the sake of the good,’ 
or, more generally, a will oriented towards values. 

Only such intrinsic intelligibility satisfies us in connection with 
the persons in relation to whom our lives are lived. Only through 
such understanding of others does our own life become intelligi- 
ble to ourselves. Only that which is a center of meanings and 
values has this intrinsic intelligibility. But it is intelligibility 
of this sort also that alone satisfies us in connection with knowl- 
edge of the world itself. Only a world that is penetrable, com- 
prehensible, livable, is an intelligible world. Purposive activity 
within our own experience, with its ‘links of intelligible connec- 
tion,’ we in a very real measure understand, for we actually live 
through it many times a day. It is accordingly only in so far as 
the descriptions and explanations of common-sense and science 
alike (which are essentially instrumental) retain a vital connec- 
tion with intrinsic intelligibility, that they themselves are in- 
telligible. The only thing that is self-explanatory is a will 
oriented towards value. Any explanation to be intelligible must 
involve acknowledgment of value. 

It is often said that intelligibility of this sort is not really de- 
manded by the mind, and indeed, as we have seen, much of 


1“The Knowledge of Other Selves and the Problem of Meaning and Value,’ 
Philosophical Review, May, 1917. 
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modern thought is apparently ready to renounce ‘understanding’ 
in this sense. That such a limitation of knowledge is possible I 
have already ventured to doubt, and the reasons for this doubt will 
become clearer when we come to study the conditions of intel- 
ligible communication. Here it will be sufficient to indicate that 
even the ‘simplicity, unity and continuity’ which suffice for 
scientific intelligibility are themselves ‘logical values’ which must 
be ‘acknowledged,’ if they themselves are to have any meaning— 
and the intrinsic intelligibility of a will directed towards values 
is already assumed. 

But now a further step in our analysis of philosophical intel- 
ligibility is possible—and it is a very important step. The idea 
of intrinsic intelligibility implies, we have seen, an inner essence 
or meaning of things to which we penetrate, which we compre- 
hend, or which we acknowledge in postulation. We may now 
say that it is only meanings (not things or entities) of which 
intelligibility can be predicated at all. In other words, it is 
only meanings that are penetrable or comprehensible; only 
meaning that makes life and the world livable. 

The seemingly paradoxical character of these propositions is 
undeniable, but they are really common-places. The implica- 
tions of these common-places are however so far-reaching, that 
they must be examined with some care. Such ideas as penetra- 
bility and comprehensibility are, it is true, taken from the world 
of ‘things.’ Light penetrates darkness, the X-rays penetrate 
material objects. But mind or thought never penetrates things; 
it penetrates from the appearance to the meaning of things. To 
come upon an ultimate entity is always to come upon something 
inpenetrable. Similarly, it is never things, but always the mean- 
ing of things that is comprehensible. We speak of comprehending 
things, but in reality things are always merely combined and 
compounded. So also things, as the deepest wisdom of the world 
has always known, are never the real objectives of life, but al- 
ways the meaning of things. That which was apparently a 
paradox, is really but a collection of common-places. We have 
merely to grasp the full import of these common-places to get at 
the heart of philosophical intelligibility. 

For one thing, the ‘essence’ of things to which we penetrate is 
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itself not a thing or entity, but a meaning. When Lotze said that 
the objects of metaphysics are not entities but meanings, he put 
into a single sentence the concept of an intelligible world as it 
has functioned in philosophy since Kant. Meaning is a more 
ultimate category than existence. The distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality is itself dependent upon acknowledgment 
of meanings. But meanings themselves presuppose values. All 
communication of intelligible meaning presupposes the acknowl- 
edgment of identical values. Meaning is inseparable from its 
expression, communication. In other words, philosophical in- 
telligibility is essentially a matter of interpretation of meaning— 
and thus ultimately of intelligible communication. It is to this 
point that our discussion has been leading up and upon which our 
conclusions will ultimately depend. The establishment of this 
point will constitute the task of the following section. For the 
present, we must look somewhat more closely at this thesis from 
which such important implications follow. 

It is part of our modern sophistication that the problem of 
meaning and value has become central in philosophy. The crux 
of all philosophies, realistic as well as idealistic, is meaning and 
the ‘meaning of meaning.’ The thesis that meanings presuppose 
values and their acknowledgment is challenged by all those who, 
in order to carry out their realism and ‘logical atomism,’ find it 
necessary to resort to a pan-objectivism which makes meanings 
themselves entities or qualities inherent in things. Meaning, 
it is said, for instance, is an ambiguous concept. On one inter- 
pretation it presupposes value, on another it does not. Meaning 
is sometimes synonomous with intention. My meaning is what 
I intend to convey, to communicate, to some other person. Now 
intentions are of course intentions of minds, and these intentions 
presuppose values. But, it is held, the ‘facts’ I intend to indicate 
have no necessary relation to the values implied and acknowl- 
edged in my intention. There is then a second meaning of mean- 
ing. When I say that such a perceived thing means so and so, 
this merely expresses a certain perceived state of the perceived 
facts, i.e., the way in which such fact or aspect of fact indicates 
something else in the facts. It is this second meaning of meaning 
that contains no implication of value. Now I must confess that 

1 John Laird, A Study in Realism, p. 33. 
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such statements are to me wholly unintelligible. It is extremely 
difficult for me to understand how the perceived facts can in- 
dicate anything to me unless they have reference to some purpose 
or value, practical or scientific, that gives them their indicative 
character. It is even more difficult to see how I can convey this 
indication to any one who does not appreciate and acknowledge 
the same purposes and values. Meanings and values are insepar- 
able. To make meaning, in any fashion whatever, part of the 
perceived object, part of the reality of any object, involves 
making value part of the reality of this object. This is indeed 
the thesis we shall maintain, that value and reality are insepar- 
able and that to divorce them is the source of all philosophical 
unintelligibility. But this is also to say that intelligible communi- 
cation and interpretation are the sine qua non of an intelligible 
world. 

This ideal of philosophic intelligibility is, of course, present in 
all the great classical systems. Every such system is a world of 
discourse in which it is sought to give adequate expression, in 
terms of ‘ philosophical concepts,’ to the meaning of an experience 
common to all. It is for this reason, as has been suggested, that 
we find a more familiar illustration of that insight which consti- 
tutes philosophy in the understanding of some part of the world 
with which we are more familiar, such as the circle of the home, 
or the life of a small community whose members have known 
each other long and intimately. In such situations, it is pointed 
out, the spirit of the whole is comprehended as the common life 
of which all the individuals partake. Of such is, indeed, phil- 
osophic intelligibility but the ideal limit. The participation in a 
common life, which is the condition of ‘understanding’ in these 
situations, is but the acknowledgment of identical values, and 
it is this, as we have seen, which constitutes the very essence, as 
it is the first condition, of intelligible communication. 


II. THe CONDITIONS OF INTELLIGIBLE COMMUNICATION. 


Philosophers have the words intelligible and. intelligibility 
constantly on their lips, but there are few words more ambiguous 
in their meaning. Except in the case of those thinkers who deny 
philosophy itself, intelligibility is the goal of thought. The 
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philosopher seeks a world that is intelligible even when, as in the 
case of Schopenhauer, to be intelligible it must be irrational. 
He seeks to make his thought intelligible to the intellect even 
when he depreciates the intellect itself. The worst that one 
philosopher can say of another is that he in unintelligible. 

Intelligibility, accordingly, whatever else it means, means 
intelligible communication. Interpretation is, once for all, as 
Royce insists, the main business of philosophy. Even the ques- 
tion about the real world itself, the very distinction between 
appearance and reality, is ‘‘simply the question as to what this 
antithesis is and means."’ Such interpretation, however, and this 
is of the utmost importance, implies community of meanings, 
acknowledgment of identical meanings and values.. Intercourse, 
communication, and the meanings and values they presuppose, 
are beyond all distinctions in philosophy, even the distinction of 
realism and idealism itself. They themselves can not be ‘des- 
scribed’ and ‘explained,’ for they are presupposed in all descrip- 
tion and explanation. 

The recognition of this principle is the beginning and the end 
of philosophical wisdom, because it is the condition of the under- 
standing of philosophical intelligibility. Every philosopher— 
even the mystic—assumes this minimum of intelligibility and 
intelligible communication. It is not uncommon, however, for 
scientists to find the propositions of philosophers unintelligible 
and philosophers readily reciprocate the compliment. Among 
philosophers, the lack of a common idiom is notorious. Natural- 
istically-minded philosophers find Hegel unintelligible; and it is 
no less frequently the case that propositions, which to posi- 
tivism and naturalism seem to have meaning, are for critical 
philosophers little less than nonsense. We are thus brought to 
the second of our main problems, the question of intelligible 
concepts, and ultimately of a form of philosophical intelligibility, 
in which the world may be intelligibly expressed. 

The primary meaning of the term ‘intelligibility’ is, of course, 
simple enough; it has to do largely with verbal meaning. In the 
sense of using words that are understandable, intelligibility is 
incumbent upon all, as is the requirement that a man shall 
think logically, in the narrow sense, even when his philosophy is 
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based on a disdain of logic. Yet intelligibility, even in this 
primary sense, already involves something more than mere 
verbal meaning. In fact the distinction between verbal and 
real meaning, as between verbal and real definition, can be taken 
seriously only by one whose philosophy of language is still naive 
enough to admit the dogma of nominalism. The propositions, 
the dog has pain, the calf loves me, etc., have meaning even for 
the behaviourist in psychology. He understands the words, of 
course, and does not hesitate to use them; they have practical 
intelligibility. Practical intelligibility implies familiarity, con- 
trolability and communicability; and terms and propositions 
such as these meet these requirements. They meet these re- 
quirements, however, precisely and solely because, in the world 
of common-sense in which they are intelligible, all who use them 
acknowledge identical meanings and values. 

Even the behaviourist, I repeat, finds these propositions per- 
fectly intelligible. Yet in the next breath he will make other 
propositions which, if they have any meaning at all, rob the first 
of all intelligibility. These propositions are also verbally in- 
telligible. We know what they mean. To one who finds the 
whole of intelligibility in unity, continuity, and simplicity, to one 
who acknowledges these as the sole values, it would be quite 
intelligible to describe the calf, the dog, or even man, as a machine 
and to deny the reality of consciousness itself. Yet even the 
arguments designed to make consciousness superfluous admit, 
at any rate, that we know what consciousness is; and, as Laird 
says, ‘‘Any one who denies this is beyond the pale of argument.” 
Should he not, rather, have said, “outside the world of intelligi- 
ble discourse’’? 

There are many propositions that thus have verbal meaning 
but lack all real intelligibility. If I say that love is lust, mind is 
matter, to be is merely to be perceived, it is always open to you 
to say, but that is not what I mean by love, by mind, and by 
being. Unless there is mutual agreement, acknowledgment of 
mutual meanings and values, intelligible discourse is impossible. 
Somewhere vital contact must be made with intrinsic intelligi- 
bility, or our judgments, our descriptions and our explanations 
are really unintelligible. ‘If,’’ says Sidgwick, “we sit down in a 
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cool hour and ask ourselves what it is that alone is good in itself, 
we shall find it only in a pleasurable state of consciousness.”’ 
Now it is ordinarily assumed that this identity of the good with a 
pleasurable state of consciousness, if it be a true judgment, is 
something that we ‘find.’ Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Such a proposition can only be acknowledged. Good or value is a 
logically primitive concept, and identification of it with pleasure 
is an intelligible proposition only in case that identification is 
acknowledged by those who experience the meaning of the good. 
Now it is important to recognize the fact that this proposition, 
like the others, is intelligible in a purely verbal sense. It lacks 
real intelligibility because the predicate implicitly denies meanings 
of the good already acknowledged. Of this real unintelligibility 
the hedonistic paradox is an epigrammatic expression. When, 
likewise, we are told that animals and even men are machines, 
we understand well enough what is meant. We understand, 
indeed, in a sense, why men make such statements, even though 
it may be difficult to understand how they can long continue to 
make them. So is it also with the propositions that love is lust, 
that mind is a form of matter, that to be is to be perceived. And 
yet it is quite common to hear it said that all these statements are 
ultimately non-sense, as indeed they really are. What then is 
this difference between verbal and real intelligibility? The 
difference is, I think, sufficiently clear. In all these cases, the 
words themselves are, in a sense, understood, but they lack wholly 
the intrinsic intelligibility of which we have previously spoken. 
In a sense these judgments retain the meanings of the terms used, 
but in a very important sense—in the sense, namely, that they 
they do not. 





retain the values which these meanings presuppose 
The first condition of intelligible communication is, then, the 
retention of the accumulated connotation of the terms used—and 
this connotation always implies the acknowledgment of values. 
To make a really intelligible proposition about a living being 
implies, for instance, that we shall, in the words of J. A. Thompson, 
“keep the category of the living intact.’’ So also, if we would 
make intelligible propositions about love, or mind, the community 
or God, we must keep these categories intact. There are, as 
we shall hope to show, certain categories which have this in- 
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trinsic intelligibility, and out of these alone a ‘form of phil- 
osophical intelligibility’ can be developed. 

Let it be understood that we are here talking about intelligi- 
bility and unintelligibility, not truth and untruth. There is 
indeed a close relation between truth and intelligibility. An 
unintelligible proposition can not ultimately be true. Probably 
such propositions as we are here considering are also untrue, 
but here we are concerned with their intelligibility. 

The distinction between untruth and unintelligibility has 
sometimes been expressed in the following way. False proposi- 
tions are those that do not correspond to existence but have 
coherent meanings that might so correspond. Unmeaning prop- 
ositions are those that not only do not correspond, but are posi- 
tively incompatible with existence and reality. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is false to say that human beings can live without 
eating, it is unmeaning to say that ropes can be made out of sand 
or capital out of debts. Such propositions, as we have seen, 
have the grammatical form of propositions and as such can be 
uttered verbally and understood, but they are unintelligible. 
Now, that there is a genuine distinction here I am not disposed 
to deny; but that it is adequately expressed may well be doubted. 
Apart from the fact that it is made on the basis of the correspond- 
ence theory of truth, itself an assumption which implies meanings 
and values of truth that need not be acknowledged, it is doubtful 
whether the characterization of unintelligibility as incompati- 
bility with existence and reality, although in a sense true, is 
adequate for our purpose. In the particular propositions quoted, 
the terms employed, ropes and sand, capital and debts, all have 
instrumental intelligibility—all get their meaning through their 
relations to certain ends and values which we appreciate and 
acknowledge. It is the acknowledgment of these that determines 
the conditions of the unintelligibility of these propositions. This 
can be generalized, I think, to include all cases of intrinsic 
intelligibility also. To say that to be is to be perceived is in- 
trinsically unintelligible, has meaning only in case certain values, 
acknowledged in the distinction between being and non-being, 
appearance and reality, are nullified by calling being and per- 
ception the same thing. A definition of unintelligible propositions 
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as those which are positively incompatible with reality has mean- 
ing only if value be considered part of the reality of any object 
so that separation of reality and value means unintelligibility. 

Unintelligibility involves incompatibility, contradiction; and 
the nature of that contradiction now begins to become clear. 
It is evidently more than logical contradiction, if logic be taken 
in the narrow formal sense. Logical contradiction does, indeed, 
make propositions unintelligible, but there may be absence of 
such contradiction and the propositions still be unintelligible. 
Thus, to say that love is lust contains no contradiction unless 
lust be made equivalent to not-love. To be is to be perceived is 
not contradictory unless to be perceived is made the equivalent 
of not-being. Logicians have an expression, contradictio in adjecto. 
The contradiction they have in mind is one in which incompati- 
bility between subject and predicate destroys the meaning by an 
implicit denial. A round square is such a contradiction, and so 
also, it has often been held, is a partial identity (an identity is 
total or it is no identity at all). The unintelligibility we have in 
mind is such a contradictio in adjecto, involving an implicit in- 
compatibility between subject and predicate, but it is a contra- 
diction which arises through the separation of the existence of an 
object from its value. As the condition of intelligibility and in- 
telligible discourse is the retention of the accumulated value-con- 
notation of terms, the keeping of certain categories intact, so 
also the source of unintelligibility, in the ultimate, philosophic 
sense, is the contradiction which arises from descriptions or 
explanations which implicitly deny the value, and therefore 
reality, of the thing described or explained. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to call this the ‘higher’ intelligi- 
bility, to distinguish it from the merely verbal and formal or 
logical. In any case, such an ideal of intelligibility has been as- 
sumed either explicitly or implicitly by all the major philosophers, 
and insistence upon it has been a constant mark of the Great 
Tradition. It underlies the continuous use of the dialectic in one 
form or another, the essential principle of which is that an in- 
telligible world is inseparable from a world of intelligible discourse. 

Thus the fundamental character of the principle of self-refuta- 
tion, by means of which philosophers have always sought to 
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establish some constant meanings and values, is the acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of meanings and values which.might form 
a common basis for intelligible communication. As used by 
them, this principle has never meant that a proposition refutes 
itself. The self-refutation applies to the enunciator of the propo- 
sition, if, by that proposition, he intends to convey an intelligible 
meaning. It has been argued—and rightly—that the deter- 
minist, in denying all choice, makes it impossible to choose what 
is called truth instead of what is called error, and that the mean- 
ing of the distinction between truth and error itself vanishes. 
The utilitarian, when he so distends the meaning of the word 
selfishness as to say that a man is self-indulgent when he wauts 
to be burned at the stake, is really talking non-sense. He may 
indeed give us an illogical kick, as Chesterton says, by using a 
bad word for what is better expressed in better words, but if 
we took him seriously, as fortunately we do not, all intelligible 
communication of moral meanings would cease. 

In an earlier paper' I gave certain illustrations of the violation 
of these principles of the higher intelligibility, and in a forthcoming 
study, which will deal with the ‘form of philosophical intelligi- 
bility,’ I hope to develop these points further. One of the il- 
lustrations from the earlier paper may again serve to emphasize 
my point. The idea of God in the making, particularly Professor 
Alexander’s concept of the emergence of Deity, was cited as an 
illustration ‘of the ‘futuristic’ constructions which inevitably 
emerge when the bonds between origin and destiny, and origin 
and value, are cut. Here our point will be to indicate that it is 
really not an intelligible conception. Verbally understandable 
it doubtless is, when Professor Alexander says that Deity is the 
next higher level after mind. But it is really not intelligible. For 
if Deity is not yet here, we have the contradiction of trying to 
express in that ancient term the meanings and values (religious) 
which it connotes and at the same time denying the assumption 
of existence or reality on which those values depend. If, on the 
other hand, Deity is the next higher level after mind, the next 
higher level after Deity will not be Deity, and we have again 


1“Origin and Value: The Unintelligibility of Philosophic Modernism,” Phil- 
osophical Review, September, 1923. 
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applied the concept to something which denies the very meanings 
and values which the term connotes. 

Is this ‘higher’ intelligibility a matter of logic? It all depends 
upon our conception of logic. If logic is a wert-freies science, 
then this incompatibility we have been describing will hardly 
be called logical. If, on the other hand, logic is essentially die 
Moral des Denkens, as Herbart said, if logic is itself a Wert- 
wissenschaft, one which deals with those values that must be 
acknowledged if the distinctions between appearance and reality, 
truth and untruth, are themselves to have any meaning, then the 
intelligibility we have been trying to characterize is the central 
concept of logic. But this matter of definition is of secondary 
importance. The significant point is that, whether we call them 
logical or not, we have here the conditions upon which all intel- 
ligible communication and interpretation depend. 

A second point may well be added. The problem of intelligi- 
bility is ultimately the problem of language. The ‘philosophy 
of language’ is a discipline as yet scarcely envisaged, although 
one can hardly conceive of anything more fundamental than the 
study of intelligible communication from the philosophical 
point of view. If it is ever developed it will distinguish, I think, 
three main functions of language, that of naming, that of judg- 
ment or Aussage, and that of expression (of meaning and value). 
It will also, I think, recognize the inseparability of these three 
functions in any form of intelligible communication. To give a 
thing a name which implicitly denies the reality assumed in judg- 
ment upon it, or the values assumed when we express its meaning 
for us, spells unintelligibility; as also to make any assertion about 
an object which involves the separation of its reality from its 
value. Intelligible communication, and therefore interpretation 
which depends upon this communication, will be seen to involve 
all three functions of language, and in all such communication and 
interpretation these three will be found to be one. An intelligible 
world is a world of intelligible discourse or it is nothing.’ 


1 These three functions of language are studied by A. Marty in Untersuchungen 
sur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie, in which valua- 
ble beginnings of a philosophy of language are to be found. 
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III. INTELLIGIBLE PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS. 


It is necessary to cast but a glance over the history of phi- 
losophy to assure ourselves that the great philosophers have 
always insisted upon this ‘higher intelligibility." They have 
insisted upon the ideal of an intelligible world which science 
claims to renounce: upon that intrinsic intelligibility to which that 
of common-sense and ‘science’ is but instrumental, and upon 
those conditions of intelligible communication without which 
there can be no intelligible world and no real intelligibility in 
thought. A second glance suffices to indicate that, for this very 
reason, disputes in philosophy have revolved mainly about the 
nature of philosophical concepts or categories. The ideal of 
philosophical intelligibility includes, as we have seen, two as- 
pects. The first of these is penetration into, or comprehension 
of, the meaning of the world. The second is the adequate inter- 
pretation and communication of that meaning. Of these two 
aspects the latter is, if not the primary, at least the ultimately 
determinative. ‘‘The first and last condition of truly philo- 
sophical concepts is,’’ as Croce says, “expressiveness. Lacking 
this, they in a sense lack all.” 

Now as a matter of fact we find the vocabulary of traditional 
philosophy full of concepts that have this expressive value, this 
intrinsic intelligibility, but which are deliberately excluded from 
science and ‘scientific’ philosophy, as understood in the narrow 
and sophisticated sense of the word. All of us find ourselves 
compelled to talk, yes, to express our most important meanings, 
in terms that are not analysable and can not be made clear and 
distinct in the sense of analytical logic. Abstract definitions, 
spatial diagrams, etc., may be made clear and distinct enough, 
but who will say that such concepts as life, spirit, the organism, 
self, society and the state, can be reduced to transparent simples? 
Yet with such ideas we are compelled to express ourselves if there 
is to be any intelligible communication between mind and mind. 
On the other hand, these terms and others, such as beauty, 
virtue, God, while they resist analysis, are yet for communica- 
tion wholly intelligible. 

Philosophies are known by the categories they keep. In so 
far as intelligible communication and interpretation is con- 
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sidered part of the task of philosophy, philosophy must retain 
these concepts. A type of knowledge that renounces intelligi- 
bility may well do without them. In any case, it goes without 
saying that, as I have said, traditional philosophy is character- 
ized primarily by its keeping of these categories, or expressive 
concepts. It is this and this alone that gives it the intelligibility 
it posesses. It is the failure, or the deliberate refusal, to retain 
them which sets the gulf between it and modernism and is the 
source of the unintelligibility of the latter. 

The grounds for this contention constitute the substance of 
this part of our study. We shall, however, understand better 
the development of our theme if we make a preliminary distinc- 
tion between two types of philosophical concepts, the retention 
of both of which, however, is necessary for intelligibility. The 
first class is that from which the examples of the preceding para- 
graph are taken and which may be described in the terms of one 
philosophy as ‘concrete universals.’ Life, the organism, person- 
ality, self—such terms as these—are indeed universals. Inter- 
pretation, no less than description and explanation, is possible 
only through universals. That which distinguishes these uni- 
versals is their expressiveness, their retention of the accumulated 
connotation of concrete experience. Another class of philosoph- 
ical concepts is, however, equally important for intelligible 
communication. Substance, cause, purpose—these too are 
universals. Without them we can not describe, explain or in- 
terpret the world. Yet in so far as by use of these deeper-lying 
categories we appear to achieve an intelligible world, it is only 
in so far as they too retain the accumulated intension of experi- 
ence and resist analysis into logical simples. There is little doubt, 
I think, that, as Lossky says, these concepts have become 
largely lifeless and meaningless. When critical thought gets 
through with them no trace of their original living significance 
remains. It is entirely natural that logical atomism should seek 
to give to these dead and dying concepts their coup de grdce—even 
in the interest of ‘clear thinking.’ A certain kind of description 
is possible without them, but their extrusion from thought can 
end only in taking from philosophy all the terms by which sig- 
nificant communication has taken place. These terms, it is true, 
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must be made intelligible, but intelligibility is not to be secured 
by denying its very conditions. 

Both of these classes of concepts have intrinsic intelligibility. 
By that I mean they are concepts in terms of which alone others 
can be understood. We shall for the present confine ourselves 
to the class of ‘concrete universals.’ The latter class of phil- 
osophical concepts must also be retained in their original and 
living significance if intelligible communication and interpreta- 
tion is to be possible. Indeed, as we shall try to show in a second 
paper, they are part of the necessary ‘form of philosophic in- 
telligibility.” For the purposes of the present discussion, however, 
we shall confine our study to philosophical concepts of the first 
type. 

The extrusion of these expressive concepts from science is, as 
we should expect, a natural consequence of the denial of the ideal 
of intelligibility itself. It is also, we are not surprised to find, the 
professed program of much of modernist philosophy, which 
models itself more or less on the pattern of what it calls science. 
The very use of these expressive concepts involves for this way 
of thinking a fundamental fallacy which has been called, not 
inaptly, the error of pseudo-simplicity. In general, it is of course 
argued, the very ideal of intrinsic intelligibility, this higher in- 
telligibility of the philosophers, is but a survival of primitive 
animism, cleverly and elaborately disguised in an epistemological 
form. On this general position further words are perhaps un- 
necessary. Let us rather examine it in the technical form in 
which this position has found its clearest expression. An ex- 
amination of this reproach, brought against the entire movement 
of traditional thought, will serve but to disclose all the more 
clearly the true inwardness of the ideal of intelligibility that has 
been its constant character. 

The fallacy of pseudo-simplicity, it is held, underlies all sub- 
stance-philosophies, all idealisms, intuitionisms and activisms, in 
short all philosophies that have sought to make the world in- 
telligible. The term pseudo-simples is applied to all those terms, 
concepts, universals, by means of which philosophy seeks to 
retain, communicate and interpret the meaning of our more 
‘integral’ experience. On the assumption that the essence of 
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knowledge is analysis, that, in Herbart’s words, “the leading 
principle of all metaphysics and logic is that reality is simple,”’ 
it is proposed to rule out as pseudo-simples all those concepts and 
categories that lack the clearness and distinctness of logical 
simples. 

The fallacy of pseudo-simplicity, we are told, consists in con- 
fusing the simplicity before analysis with the simplicity after 
analysis. The charge of confusion is, of course, absurd. There 
is no confusion here; the difference is well enough understood. 
It is rather a conscious and deliberate retention of these un- 
analysed simples, because, unless they are retained, intelligible 
communication and interpretation is impossible. If we do not 
retain them in their integrity, the propositions in which these 
terms are used, although verbally understandable, will lack real 
intelligibility. They will contain that inner incompatibility, that 
form of contradictio in adjecto, which consists in separating the 
reality of an object from its meaning and value. 

None of these concepts—such as life, the organism, person- 
ality, etc.—is simple in the sense of the radical analyst. None 
of them but is capable of being analysed into elements in which 
no vestige of their original meaning is retained. In what sense, 
then, are they simple? In the sense, I think, that they are value 
concepts, or at least have a value connotation that can not be 
eliminated without the loss of their essential meaning, and ulti- 
mately of the intelligibility of all discourse in which the terms are 
used. By calling them value concepts I mean two things, in a 
sense different, but ultimately closely related. They are value 
concepts, in the first place, because, to express any meaning, 
they presuppose certain values which must be appreciated and 
acknowledged. Whoever uses them assumes, in their very use, 
a world of discourse in which identical meanings and values are 
acknowledged as the condition of the very subsistence of that 
world. 

Let us examine briefly the concept of life—that concept upon 
the significance of which so much depends in any attempt to 
conceive an intelligible world. Even in the limited biological 
sense of the term, it is really simple, and the condition of its 
retaining meaning is the acknowledgment of certain values. 
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“The word life,” says Tolstoy, “is intelligible to all, not because 
it is very accurately defined by other words and concepts, but 
because, on the contrary, this word signifies a fundamental 
concept (category) which alone makes many other concepts and 
ideas understandable. And so, if we wish to do this we must 
above all accept it in its central indubitable meaning.”’ This is 
particularly true of ‘life’ in its human sense. But even in its 
limited biological meaning, life includes at least the concepts 
of growth, generation, survival, development. These terms have 
significance, however, only with reference to a totality, an 
organism, which the survival or growth concerns. Except as 
conceived as a center of values, values realized in the process of 
growth and survival, the living organism has no meaning, and 
‘life,’ as applied to it, is unintelligible. Try to apply the concept 
of life to something not conceived as a center of values. We do 
indeed speak figuratively of the ‘life’ of a machine, but even here 
it is only by thinking of it as an instrument for the realization of 
human values that the term has any meaning. 

What is true of life in the narrow biological sense is a fortiori 
true when the concept is extended to cover psychical and ‘spirit- 
ual’ activities. Indeed, as Tolstoy continues in the paragraph 
quoted, “I can not present life to myself otherwise than as a 
striving from bad to good.” This is its ‘central and indubitable 
meaning,’ the appreciation and acknowledgment of which alone 
makes other concepts and ideas associated with it intelligible. 
But this is, of course, as he says, precisely what has been over- 
looked in many of the descriptions and explanations of life. The 
“center of life is completely transposed,” it is reduced to non- 
value terms, with the result that we have an ultimate ‘non-sense.’ 
What has been said of the concept of life itself applies equally to 
such concepts as those of personality and state, which are terms 
representing forms of life in this sense. All are centers of values, 
and when otherwise conceived are unintelligible. 

Life, and such other integral concepts as personality and state, 
are simple because they are ‘value-concepts.’ They are value- 
concepts, in the first place, because the use of them in intelligi- 
ble discourse involves the acknowledgment, on the part of those 
who use them, of certain values without which they are meaning- 
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less. But there is a second sense in which these so-called pseudo- 
simples are genuine simples. The objects which they ‘represent’ 
have meaning and value as part of their very reality. 

The idea that science is wert-frei has become axiomatic in that 
modern interpretation which finds its goal in ‘knowing,’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘understanding.’ In the sense that truth is to be 
pursued without reference to individual or even ‘human’ prej- 
udices and valuations, this is doubtless within limits true. But 
this idea of science as wert-fret has often been confused with the 
idea that the material of science is wholly without value elements 
and distinctions. This latter view is not only wholly untrue, but 
ultimately non-sense. 

To show this in the sphere of the human and historical sciences 
has now become a work of supererogation. That an element of 
selection or ‘value reference’ is the very material of these sciences 
itself is now a commonplace. We may indeed compare two styles 
of art or two forms of the state wholly impersonally and quite in 
the spirit of the most rigorous science—as impersonally as we 
may compare two minerals or two types of vertebrates. But 
who is any longer naive enough to think that he can form the 
concept of style itself without reference to zsthetic values, or 
concepts of the siate without reference to moral and social values? 
These values are woven into the very texture of the material 
itself. 

But is this truth any less certain in the non-human and non- 
historical sciences? We may compare the growth and develop- 
ment of two organisms or two species in a wholly impersonal way, 
but who again is naive enough to think that we can form these 
concepts of growth, survival, etc., without reference to a center 
of values. Value is already an element in the ‘material’ with 
which the science deals. We can no more have the concept of 
organism without this value reference than we can have a body 
without the category of substance or a happening without the 
category of causality. For my own part, I think the same holds 
also of the inanimate world, in so far at least as anything like 
real time and ‘direction’ is included in our picture. The concept 
of ‘degradation of energy,’ I agree with Otto Spengler, makes of 
physics a science in which the material can no longer be called 
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wert-frei. The concept may indeed be figurative, but it can not 
be constructed, much less retain any intelligible meaning, without 
reference to distinctions which imply values. Be that as it may 
(and this last point is scarcely necessary for our general position), 
the fact remains that the concepts with which we are dealing are 
value-concepts and for that reason are simple. 

All of which must serve to make it clear, I think, that the term 
pseudo-simples as applied to these concepts is a question-begging 
epithet of the most unpardonable kind, and rests upon an assump- 
tion as to the nature of genuine knowledge which is wholly 
gratuitous. The advocates of radical analysis, it should be said, 
do not all carry their empirical atomism to its logically complete 
conclusion. Mr.G. E. Moore modifies it in a way especially inter- 
esting in the context of this present discussion. He asserts that, 
although wholes are not to be regarded as organic unities from 
the point of view of existence, they may well be so regarded from 
the point of view of value. In other words, he says that the whole 
is not organic in the sense that the part implies the whole and 
reflects its nature, yet it is organic in the sense that the value of 
the whole is greater than the value of the sum of the parts. Only 
from the point of view of existence, not from that of value, can 
the whole be accounted for by an analysis of the parts. Here, 
then, is the crux of the whole problem. If reality, existence, can 
be divorced from value without contradiction, then that form 
of analysis which neglects this element can give us genuine knowl- 
edge of reality. If, on the other hand, the divorce of the reality 
of a thing from its value leads ultimately to unintelligible proposi- 
tions about the thing, then genuine knowledge is possible only in 
terms of those concepts which retain the meaning and value of 
wholes. “To attempt to understand the simpler entities in terms 
of their complex aggregates,”’ says one representative of radical 
analysis, “is the vice of latter-day philosophy, by which I mean 
idealism.” But to assume that these wholes are merely aggre- 
gates is to assume the whole point at issue. It is an assumption, 
moreover, which, as we have seen, ultimately makes intelligible 
communication and interpretation impossible. Whatever else 
logic is, it must be at least the etiquette of intelligible thought, 
die Moral des Denkens. This, many of the representatives of the 
New Logic seem wholly to have forgotten. 
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IV. PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGIBILITY AND SCIENCE 


Idealism, with its doctrine of the concrete universal, has not 
only done much to keep alive the ideal of genuine knowledge and 
intelligibility, but it has also been the chief bulwark against that 
rage for over-simplification which from time to time sweeps over 
the intellectual world. Any explanation, it continually affirms, 
that eventuates in the denial of the reality of the thing to be 
explained, is essentially and intrinsically unintelligible. 

Now there undoubtedly are, as every one not blinded by dogma 
must feel, limits to the exciting game of calling things other than 
they are; without such limits all intelligible communication and 
interpretation must cease. It is the question of limits that is all- 
important. Science is constantly calling things other than they 
are. With its ideals of simplicity and continuity it can scarcely 
do otherwise. We say that heat is motion, and surely heat is not 
thereby made unreal. If anything, we are making it more real, 
for ‘real,’ in this context, means merely the permanent under the 
changing. Some philosophers have said, however, that esse est 
percipi, and there are those who insist that the world is thereby 
made unreal. Perhaps they should not say so. They should, 
perhaps, have the grace to say, with Mr. Hugh Elliot, that, on 
the principles of science, to call the world idea is to make it un- 
real no more than to call heat motion. But they are not thus 
consistent, because the reality of the world, reality in this con- 
text, means something else. The limits set to this process of 
calling things other than they are, are set solely and wholly by the 
desire and need to understand. If, as many scientists do, we 
renounce understanding or intrinsic intelligibility, there are no 
limits to this process. If we wish to understand, the limits are 
definitely set by the conditions of intelligible communication 
with which understanding is bound up. 

Even in science, however, there are those who wish to under- 
stand, and in so far as they do they recognize, consciously or 
unconsciously, the conditions of intelligibility upon which we 
have been insisting. Of these an enlightening instance is that 
of J. A. Thompson who, in his System of Animate Nature, takes 
as the cardinal principle of an intelligible interpretation of living 
nature the acknowledgment of the living organism as a center 
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of meanings and values, and the retention of the category of the 
‘living’ intact. From this point of view he criticises equally, 
for instance, mechanism and vitalism as attempts “to explain 
everything in terms of something else,’’ which ‘‘in essence amounts 
to the denial of the organic beings which we actually see and deal 
with.”” This is obviously in principle but a recognition of the 
thesis that the organic unity which wholes have from the point 
of view of value must be retained in any intelligible interpreta- 
tion of existences. It is, however, also an acknowledgment in 
principle of the point of view from which ‘idealistic’ philosophy 
in its various forms exercises its critique upon science. 

Even in science, I repeat, there are those who wish to under- 
stand. Whatever dogmatists may say about the methods of 
science, in actual practice science, or rather the sciences, really 
can not renounce the ideal of ‘representing nature as intelligible.’ 
Perhaps the most significant illustration of this is found in the 
two psychologies which Miinsterberg found it necessary to recog- 
nize and which he sought to develop. In one sense the acme of 
that sophistication of modern thought of which we have spoken, 
it is yet, in another sense, an eloquent if reluctant witness to that 
need of intrinsic intelligibility perennial in the human reason. 
The method of analysis and reduction led to a mechanical psy- 
chology which was in a sense final, because it was rigorous. But 
he found it at once rigorous and absurd. If it is true, it is a truth 
that is intrinsically non-sense. On such a view there is no need 
of admitting sensibility to the higher animals. We may even ask 
without a qualm, Does consciousness exist? But the very 
fact that we can ask such a question merely shows how utterly 
unintelligible, even to ourselves, we may become. Those who 
feel this essential nonsense must either renounce understanding 
or else, with Miinsterberg, demand a second psychology which 
shall be interpretative.' 

This chapter in the story of the human mind is a chapter in 

1 Professor William McDougall has done invaluable service, both to psychology 
and philosophy, by calling attention to this point in his recent article, “‘ Purposive 
or Mechanical Psychology?,’’ Psychological Review, July, 1923. Taking Miinster- 
berg’s two-fold psychology as a text, he has shown that a consistent development of 


the principles of Behaviourism would make the development of a second, inter- 
pretative, psychology an absolute necessity. 
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logic, but also one in the higher morality if logic is die Moral des 
Denkens. The desire to understand, to interpret the lower in 
terms of the higher, in terms of that which is intrinsically intel- 
ligible, has, indeed, begotten many and gross fallacies at times. 
But the most comical lapses—even the crudest of pan-psychisms 
—are philosophically harmless in comparison with the errors 
of reduction and over-simplification. The latter cease to be 
merely comic; they form rather a dismal chapter in the tragi- 
comedy of the human mind. “These monomaniacs,” says 
Chesterton in his brutal fashion, “‘are logical as the insane man 
is logical.’”” We need not allow ourselves pleasantries of this 
sort, so ill-befitting the philosopher. It is quite sufficient for the 
philosopher that he finds them outside the field of intelligible 
discourse. 


The ideal of intelligibility and of an intelligible world, as it 
has functioned in historic philosophy, includes, we have said, 
two distinct but closely related elements. On the one hand, 
there is the ideal of an intelligible world, an intelligible order in 
which a life of meaning and significance can be lived. On the 
other hand, there is the ideal of intelligible concepts, of a form 
of philosophical intelligibility in which this world, this order, 
can be adequately expressed. These two aspects of the problem 
have been discussed separately. It now remains briefly to at- 
tempt to bring them together. 

These two problems have, to be sure, been treated only in 
their broad outlines. In a second paper we hope to take up the 
more specific question of the ‘form of philosophical intelligibility,’ 
to show that there is such a form, a natural metaphysic of the 
human mind which has formed the structural element in all the 
great philosophies, and that this ‘form’ has its roots in the con- 
ditions of intelligible communication and interpretation which 
it has been the purpose of this paper to develop. Let us conclude 
this study by attempting to indicate the general relation of these 
two problems or aspects of philosophical intelligibility. 

The problem of an intelligible world, for reasons that we have 
seen, reduces itself necessarily to that of intelligible communica- 
tion. This is a proposition the truth of which is wholly independ- 
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ent of the distinction between realism and idealism, for the reason 
that it is really implied by both, although explicitly acknowl- 
edged, perhaps, only by idealism. The differences which divide 
realism and idealism have meaning only within this field. Even 
logical and ontological meanings imply values that can only be 
acknowledged. An entity stripped of meaning is but the limit 
of intelligibility—essentially an irrational. 

It is for reasons of this sort that the intelligible world of the 
philosophers is always, as we have seen, a world of ‘ideas,’ a 
realm of ends, a kingdom of spirits, a world of freedom. Only in 
a world of this character, it is felt, can a life that is intelligible be 
lived. But that is not the only reason. Only such a world is 
intrinsically intelligible, only in such a world is genuine knowl- 
edge and intelligible communication possible. The inseparability 
of reality and value is the one constant character of an intelligi- 
ble world. To say that such a world “is a world of poetry and 
that it is just in that fact that its value and worthiness consists,” 
is itself to enunciate an unintelligible proposition, to change the 
meaning of words, to deny the values that lie back of these 
meanings, and to make intelligible communication itself impossi- 
ble. Yet, curiously enough, it is to this that much of modern 


thought has finally come. 
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SOUL, BODY, WEALTH, IN PLATO (Il). 


i studying the Platonic value-scale of soul, body, wealth, we 

have so far discovered that there are two theories of the 
relation of soul to body: (1) an empirical theory, in which ‘soul’ 
and ‘body’ represent correlative aspects of the living organism, 
and (2) a more transcendental theory, in which ‘soul’ belongs to 
the world of Ideas, and ‘body’ to the realm of ‘not-being.’ We 
now proceed to ask how the value-distinction of ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ is applied to body and soul on each of these theories, 
considered apart from the other. 

From the empirical standpoint, the distinction of ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ is introduced in the following way:—The body-soul 
organism exhibits its powers in varying stages of development. 
At the lowest level it is, in modern terminology, polymorphous 
perverse. That is to say, it consists of a loosely federated set of 
instinctive tendencies, each with a soul-side as well as a mechani- 
cal side, and each endeavoring to realize its own potentialities 
and satisfy its own needs. As these tendencies are not brought 
into any sort of effective interrelation, the life of the organism at 
such a level is unstable and inconsistent, full of unresolved 
problems and conflicts, a prey to any strong impulse, and devoid 
of even an approximation to inner unity and individuality." 
Affectively unpleasant on the whole, cognitively a confused 
jumble of fluctuating sensations and inconsistent opinions, on 
the side of action such an organism exhibits the fierce wavering 
and futile self-negating which inevitably result from contra- 
dictory action-tendencies. The organism at this level is exem- 
plified in the more or less actual characters of Callicles and Thra- 
symachus, and in the abstract ideal construction of the tyrant in 
the Republic, who represents the opposite extreme to the equally 
ideal, though perhaps less abstract, construction of the philo- 
sophic guardian. 

At a higher level, the federation is less loose, and the organiza- 
tion is more close and consequently, on the whole, more stable. 


1 Rep. 561 c-e. 
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Various potentialities are knit together so as to constitute vast 
complexes of thought, feeling, and action, each complex being 
more or less consistent within itself, but not in any well-defined 
degree consistent with other, rival complexes. At this level, the 
level of ‘opinion,’ the organism is for the time being in the con- 
trol of some one of the chief appetites, such as love of pleasure, 
love of wealth, love of honor, etc. As long as this one is dominant, 
the organism remains relatively stable. But as, while the units 
competing for control are larger than in the previous case and are 
far less numerous, they are none the less competing, here also 
there is no permanent stability, no inner unity and individuality.? 
Feelings, thoughts, and actions at this level are more forcible, 
because better organized. But their inner inconsistency is 
exhibited again and again in the Socratic overthrow of the repre- 
sentatives of this level of development, Protagoras, Polus, Pole- 
marchus, and most of his interlocutors in the earlier Dialogues. 

At a still higher and more ideal level, the potentialities of the 
organism are thought of as all harmoniously developed, each so 
related to all the rest as to present the closest possible approxi- 
mation to unity and individuality. In their increasing interpene- 
tration, each side of our nature co-operates with all the rest ? and 
shares in the new vigor, persistency, and stability which organiza- 
tion brings. On the side of thought, rivalry disappears, and each 
and all of our cognitive processes are regulated and unified by the 
ideal of perfect consistency. On the side of action, competition 
disappears, and our various conative tendencies are controlled 
and unified by the ideal of efficient, concentrated purposiveness, 
in harmony with what philosophic insight accepts as the major 
purposes of human life, of external nature, and of the spiritual 
forces which have made and are progressively re-shaping the 
universe. At this level, the organism as a whole becomes an 
efficient instrument in the hands of cosmic and more than cosmic 
forces, with its various potentialities developed to their utmost 
capacity in the service of the whole.’ 

From the empirical standpoint, then, we recognize the pres- 


1 For detailed study of the evidence on which this rests, see Philosophical Essays 
presented to John Watson, 1923, pp. 95-100, 103-104. 
2 Cf. Rep. 5198 f. 
* Rep. 462c-d, etc. 
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ence of different levels, to which the distinction of ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ seems to apply. Upon what does the application of this 
value-distinction rest? A little consideration shows that it is a 
question of the degree to which the organism is penetrated, the 
penetration going down to its constituent elements, by the prin- 
ciple of maximal efficiency, the principle of realizing the maximum 
of potentiality in a systematic way, which Plato calls the Idea of 
Good. At the lowest level we have what amounts to disease, in 
body and in soul. Bodily disease is consistently regarded by 
Plato as disintegration, a dissolution of the fire, water, earth, 
and air which, as elements, constitute the material of the body.' 
Mental and moral disease are regarded in the same way: in- 
consistency and conflict destroy the principle of unity, and under 
their influence the soul tends to fall to pieces, though without, 
apparently, entirely ceasing to exist. The lowest level, then, is 
definitely pathological.2 The second level, at which the great 
mass of mankind are to be found, represents a partial penetra- 
tion into our potentialities, of the principle of maximal efficiency. 
While complete insight is not reached, there is still a feeling after 
‘the better,’ a groping after the guiding principle which alone 
brings significance and objective validity to our efforts. The 
third level, exemplified in the ideal construction of the philo- 
sophic guardian, represents the complete permeation of the 
organism by the higher principle, the complete reorganization 
of our forces by the Idea of Good. This, the perfect soul in a 
perfect body, is spoken of as the true health of the organism, a 
genuine approximation to the principle of the Idea.‘ 

This distinction of ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ is thoroughly Platonic, 
and is even of empirical significance at the present day. But 
what we must especially note in this place is, that it cannot in 
any sense be made to coincide with a distinction between ‘body’ 
and ‘soul.’ We might be tempted to regard the lowest level as 
mechanical or bodily, and the highest level as spiritual, as ex- 
pressing the true nature of the soul, and it is not disputed that 
Plato himself sometimes writes * as if this were the case. But if 

1 Symp. 186d, 188a; Rep. 556e; Tim. 82 ff. 

2 Rep. 444b-d, 6009 f. 

® Phaedr. 253d, Rep. 534c, Laws 864a. 


* Rep. 402d, 443¢. 
5 Rep. 611Cc f. 
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we are to hold fast to the empirical view which we have found in 
the Dialogues, we must insist that, from this empirical stand- 
point, the temptation must be resisted. At the lowest level, the 
soul-side of the organism is pathological, as we have seen; but 
so is the bodily side also, and for a similar reason. At the highest 
level, the soul-side is at its best, and expresses, as we have seen, 
its true nature; but so is the body-side also. The ideal is to have 
a ‘perfect soul in a perfect body,’ a single organism approximating 
to perfection from every point of view.' Again, it is frequently 
maintained that our bodily potentialities can be well used, or 
can be misused; but it is also maintained, in the same general 
contexts,? that the mental and even moral potentialities can be 
well used or also and equally misused. In both cases, the reason 
is the same. The distinction of ‘lower’ and ‘higher,’ applied in 
proportion as the Idea of Good is less or more nearly realized 
respectively, applies in fact to the organism as a whole, and not 
to ‘body’ as opposed to ‘soul’ or to ‘soul’ as opposed to ‘body.’ 
From this empirical standpoint, then, there is nothing especially 
sacrosanct about ‘soul’ per se, any more than there is anything 
especially vile about ‘body’ per se. There is no value-distinc- 
tion between them, but both are judged with reference to the 
degree of their development as established by comparison with 
one and the same ideal standard of measurement. A more minute 
study would seem to indicate that the physical and spiritual sides 
of the organism develop, in spite of certain variations,’ approxi- 
mately pari passu.t The value-judgment, then, by which ‘soul’ 
is ranked higher than ‘body,’ is not applicable from the empirical 
standpoint established in the first part of the present investiga- 
tion. 

From the more transcendental standpoint, however, it is not 
difficult to realize why the soul is regarded as more valuable 
than the body. Considered in itself, and apart from the body, 
to which it is in every sense prior,’ the soul is always a being of a 
higher order. In its own nature it is essentially reason, the living 


1 Rep. 402d; Tim. 87d; cf. Charm. 156¢ f.; Rep. 498e f. 

* Meno 87e {.; Phaedr. 270b-c; Gorg. 504b f. 

* Tim. 87c f. 

‘For the ‘minute study’ in question, see Int. Jour. Ethics, XX XIII, pp. 34-54. 
* Phaedo 76c; Tim. 34d f{.; Laws 8922 f., 966d f. 
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apprehension of ultimate reality, the Ideas. With these it lives 
and moves and has its being, in the intellectual place beyond the 
heaven of the fixed stars." 

Its ‘living’ is fundamentally a knowing, a contemplative 
vision of the natures of justice, beauty, goodness, greatness, etc.,? 
a vision in which there is no sensuous admixture, but the entities 
envisaged are devoid of color, shape, or tangible quality, and the 
whole vision is specifically intellectual, a matter of ‘pure’ reason, 
an apprehension of the universal essences which constitute 
ultimate reality. This apprehension, however, is no cold in- 
tellectual exercise, but is essentially joyous, a feast of reason, a 
replenishment of the soul, its proper food, in which the soul 
rejoices and is made glad.‘ 

The ‘moving’ of the soul is analogous to the movement of a 
circle which turns upon its own axis.® It is self-moved, i.e., obeys 
its own internal principle, which is choice of the best, ‘the best’ 
being determined by reference to the ideal pattern, of which it 
has so clear a vision.* It thus, in its own self-movement, realizes 
the Ideas of wisdom, temperance, justice, etc.,’ as far as this is 
possible. As we are now considering the soul apart from the 
actual realm of phenomena, its realization of these Ideas is 
restricted to intellectual vision, and the ‘movement’ of the soul 
is thus a continuous, unchanging contemplation of the unchanged 
Ideas, an immortal intuition.® 

The ‘being’ of the soul, considered apart from body, is equally 
simple. It participates in the being of the ideal realm which it 
contemplates, and is divine; but its participation takes the form 
of active intellectual vision, the actualization of its own divine 
potentiality for such contemplation, so that the ‘being’ of the 
soul coincides with its ‘living’ and ‘moving,’ and is simply a 
joyous knowing.’ 

1 Phaedr. 247¢; Rep. 532; Tim. goa. 

2 Phaedo 65d f.; Euthyd. 295b,e; Phaedr. 246d fi. 

* Phaedo 82d {.; Phaedr. 247b f.; cf. Soph. 248a. 

* Phaedo 84a {.; Phaedr. 248b-c. 

5 Laws 896a, 897Cc. 

* Phaedo 99a {.; Rep. 540a-b; Theaet. 176e. 

7? Symp. 209 ff.; Rep. 443¢ f., 484c f. 

* Phaedo 79d f. The passages in which change is predicated of the soul (e.g., 
Symp. 207e {.) refer to the embodied soul, not to soul considered (as we are here 


considering it) apart from body. 
* Phaedo 80a—b; Phaedr. 248a. 
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When we compare this formulation of the pure essence of the 
philosophic spirit with our earlier, more concrete conclusions 
ve the empirical function of an embodied human spirit, where 
soul and body appear to be correlative, we at once become aware 
of the abstract, mythical, and unreal, one-sided nature of the 
transcendental standpoint in Platonism. In actual fact, it is 
only in relation to body that the soul, as its principle of life, has 
any concrete meaning at all. It is only in relation to body that 
the soul is created ‘co-eval with the heavens.’ It is only in 
relation to body that the soul’s function is defined as ‘to have the 
care of (otherwise) inanimate being everywhere.’ It is only the 
embodied soul which can ‘use its vision of the unchanging laws 
of the ideal realm so as to order the laws concerning justice, 
temperance, and holiness here below.’ It is, indeed, at times only 
in relation to embodied existence that the soul is said to have 
acquired its vast knowledge of the ideal realm.' Even after 
physical death, when the soul goes aloft to rule a star, it is in 
relation to a material body (the star) that its ‘ruling’ has signif- 
icance. In short, if we insist upon considering the soul in its 
divine essence, apart from the bodily world, we can, if we will, 
regard it as a being ‘akin to the Ideas and likest to them,’ #.e., 
as the principle of ideality engaged in the deathless and change- 
less process of self-contemplation; but how inferior does this 
divine essence appear as a bare potentiality, when compared 
with the full realization of that potentiality under the material 
conditions? of actual existence! There is the further difficulty 
that, apart from the empirical world, it seems hardly possible 
for the Platonic metaphysician to distinguish one ‘divine essence’ 
from another ‘divine essence,’ * or even from the essence of Divin- 
ity itself, and that there appears to be absolutely no reason 


1 Meno 81b f. 

* Phaedo 98c f. So too students of St. Thomas Aquinas feel that the disembodied 
human spirit, as compared with a still embodied human spirit, is a pale shadow of 
‘virtuality,’ a knowing and willing which are clear indeed, as being unclouded by 
sense and emotion, but are restricted in content to Ideas derived from sensuous 
experiences in the embodied state. (Cf. Summa Theologica, P.I, QQ. LXXVI, 
LXXVII, LXXIX, LXXXIV, LXXXV.) 

* Adam (note on Rep. 546a 4, and appendix, vol. II, p. 287) writes, ‘Soul, viewed 
merely as the vital principle, is one and the same in every organic creature (cf. 
Tim. 77b).’ 
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for the creation of soul-substances, and no possible justification 
for their being endowed with the functions ascribed to them. 
In fact, the strict separation of ‘soul’ from ‘body’ and their 
contrast from the transcendental standpoint, appear to be an 
example of ‘the philosopher’s fallacy’ par excellence, viz., the 
hypostatization of abstractions under the influence of ethical 
and religious emotion.' 

One small point remains to be explained. The soul is some- 
times spoken of as having ‘parts,’ and as being subject to a 
‘tripartite division into reason, spirit, and appetite.’ With 
certain variations, this general kind of division is found in many 
Dialogues. Thus in the 7imaeus there is even a psycho-physical 
correlation between reason, spirit, and appetite on the one hand, 
and the cerebral, thoracal, and abdominal segments of the ‘spinal 
marrow’ on the other, respectively. In the Republic, certain 
analogous distinctions rest upon the basis of analytic psychology, 
and in the Phaedrus we are introduced to certain mythical and 
poetical separations of a corresponding type. In all these cases 
there is an absence of complete clearness, but on the whole, the 
distinction seems to apply only to the embodied soul. From the 
transcendental standpoint, with which alone we are at present 
concerned, the soul is always regarded as a strict unity, coincid- 
ing approximately and in principle with the ‘rational’ segment of 
the embodied soul. 

Once soul and body have been separated by abstraction, and 


1 Adam maintains (Rep. 608d n.) that the soul would not lose ‘its essential in- 
dividuality.’ One can understand, in Thomistic fashion, that the soul, while 
originally pure virtua!ity, might acquire an individuality in its embodied stage (by 
building up cognitive generalizations different from the cognitive content of other 
embodied spirits), and that after bodily death it would retain this distinguishing 
content. But if the immortal part of the soul is to be limited to the logistikon (Adam, 
Rep. 611b, n.), and as complete,independence of bodily conditions is the goal 
(Phaedo 11 4c), it is hard to see how the soul, in its ‘essence’, can have individuality. 
It appears, in its ‘higher’ part, whether before, during, or after life on earth, to be 
an organizing principle, the principle of ideality, which could take on an individual 
coloring only from that to which it is applied, being ‘an artificer of justice, temper- 
ance,’ etc., within the fields of choice presented by appetitive, social, and philo- 
sophic situations. Considered strictly apart from body, however, as we are at 
present considering it, it appears to be strictly universal, pure virtuality, essentially 
capable of application to individual cases, but not in its ‘essence’ itself individual. 
—These difficulties are not, of course, confined to Platonism, and can, indeed, 


hardly be regarded as finally solved at the present day. 
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have become hypostatized into two opposed and contrasted 
extremes, the relation of the first to the second is always, in 
Platonism, in terms of the value-distinction of ‘higher’ and 
‘lower.’ Thus, the soul has the care of inanimate being, while the 
body has to be cared for;' the soul rules and gives orders to the 
body, while the body has to obey.? So too the soul is the source 
of life and motion, whereas the body merely receives and trans- 
mits motion;* the soul is simple and stable, whereas the body is 
multiform and unstable.‘ Finally, the soul is rational and acts 
from choice of the best, while the body is motivated by appetitive 
principles often at variance with reason and indeed hardly 
amenable to strictly rational considerations.’ In fact so diverse 
do they appear, that at times it is hard to see how two entities 
which are almost logical contradictories could have anything 
whatever in common, so as to exist, for a while at any rate, to- 
gether. From the transcendental standpoint, then, the soul is 
always superior to the body, because it is akin to the ideal prin- 
ciples which constitute ultimate reality, and is thus the source of 
whatever value the body at any time comes to possess. The 
body is always inferior to the soul, because it belongs essentially 
to the realm of not-being, and only takes on a borrowed and partly 
spurious value from its temporary association with a soul which 
stoops from its heavenly home. 

So far, we have considered only two of the three divisions of 
the ‘ soul—body—-wealth ’ value-scale. It remains to investigate 
the third, viz. wealth and material possessions. For Platonism 
it is almost axiomatic that material objects, considered merely 
as such, fall entirely outside the value-scale. Being lifeless and 
devoid of consciousness, their motions, in which they are always 
passive transmitters and never originators, possess no value for 
them. Whatever value they can come to possess thus neces- 
sarily depends upon their being brought into relation to some 
system of conscious purposes, wants, desires, and plans, the 
thwarting of which occasions pain, or negative value, and the 

1 Phaedr. 246a; Laws 8Q6e ff.; cf. Gorg. 465d f. 

? Phaedo 80; Cratyl. 400b; Rep. 353d. 

* Phaedr. 245c f{.; Cratyl. 399d f.; Laws 894¢e f. 


* Symp. 183e; Phaedr. 271a; Rep. 611. 
5 Rep. 439a f.; Tim. 712. 
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furthering of which occasions pleasure, or positive value. It is 
the soul, or at least the soul-body organism, which is the source 
of motion and change in material objects, and these acquire 
value, positive or negative, according as they further or hinder 
the wants, desires and plans which characterize the activity of 
soul or of the soul-body organism." 

The chief human needs are for food, drink, clothing, and shelter,” 
and it is in relation to such instinctive requirements of the 
soul-body organism that material objects first come to acquire 
value. In this relation they assume the form of possessions or 
property, such as land and implements for agriculture, clothing, 
and buildings of various types. Again, out of the dependence 
of men upon one another, some devoting themselves to agricul- 
ture, others to cloth-making, others to the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, others to the manufacture of pots and pans 
for the preparation of food, etc., arises a sort of communal asso- 
ciation around a common geographical center, and out of this 
association arises inevitably the need for some medium of ex- 
change, in terms of which the farmer, weaver, potter, and car- 
penter can exchange the surplus products of their labor upon 
some equitable basis. This medium of exchange takes the form 
of a currency, 7.e., material objects stamped with some conven- 
tional symbol which makes them of recognized value for the 
exchange purposes of the community.’ Further expansion, also 
inevitable, in the direction of a central market, with wholesale 
and retail trade, and in the yet further direction of export and 
import relations with neighboring communities, involves the 
creation of a transportation system, of an international currency, 
and of commissions of various sorts which will represent and 
protect the interests of the community, partly at home, and 
partly in its foreign relations. Step by step there thus arises a 
highly complex system of social purposes, in relation to all of 
which material possessions, and especially the impersonal symbol 
of their exchange-value, money, come to acquire a most impor- 
tant significance for the individual member of such a group. In 

1 Laws 8096 ff. 


2 Rep. 369c-d. 
* Rep. 369b ff.; Laws 742a, 846d f., 918b. 
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every social relation money now seems valuable, whether in 
purchasing food, drink, clothing, shelter, and tools, whether in 
disposing of the surplus products of one’s own labor either in the 
home market or in foreign markets, or whether in contributing 
in some way to the support of the central commissions which 
maintain order and an equitable exchange at home and effect 
satisfactory relations, commercial, diplomatic, and military, with 
other communities.' 

Money, then, represents in a conventional way the exchange- 
value of the products of labor in the community, which is thought 
of as partly rural, partly urban. The very first problem which 
can arise in such a community is the problem of equitable ex- 
change. On what basis of comparative value should the rural 
producer and the city distributor exchange their services? Should 
a citizen be permitted and encouraged to accumulate property 
beyond his own immediate uses? And what should be done with 
a citizen whose earning power is insufficient to procure satis- 
faction for his vital needs? The Platonic solution of such diffi- 
culties is simple in theory. The cost of government is to be 
borne by the community as a whole, but the governing commis- 
sions are to be so highly trained that their services will more 
than balance the cost, partly in view of the security to life and 
property which they guarantee, partly in view of the increased 
efficiency which comes from educating all who are capable of 
genuinely profiting from higher education,? but mainly because 
the trained insight with which the highest officials direct the 
whole life of the community keeps every citizen in the closest 
possible contact with the deeper sources of value, material and 
spiritual. 

After the cost of the various commissions has been subtracted 
from the general surplus of production over consumption, the 
currency which represents the exchange-value of what remains, 


1 Rep. 416d-e; Laws 758e ff., 915d ff. 

* Rep. 417d f., 419 f., Laws 949 f. Vocational training for agriculture and manu- 
facture seems to be left to the apprentice-ship system (Rep. 421e, 466e f.), i.¢., is 
not specifically developed by state-endowed institutions. So too professional 
training in law and medicine seems to be left to a similar system (Laws 720b). It 
is liberal education for public service on some one of the governing commissions, 
military, commercial, or directly administrative, which is in the foreground of 
Plato’s mind. 
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is used by the citizens in their private transactions. When the 
surplus is small, the actual amount paid for the products of 
labor is slight; but in proportion as the surplus increases, the 
remuneration of individuals, 7.e., the actual amount of currency 
which they obtain for the products of their labor, will also in- 
crease, so that all will share in the growing prosperity of the 
community.' As to the actual amount which is to be paid for 
agriculture as opposed to manufacturing, or to distributing as 
opposed to agriculture, etc., that is determined in accordance 
with the following principle. The rewards of agriculture are to 
be such as to keep the farmer on the farm, and to keep him in- 
terested in making himself a better farmer. The rewards of 
industry are to be such as to encourage the manufacturers to 
stick to their particular manufacturing, and for each shoe- 
maker, cloth-maker, etc., to keep on trying to improve himself 
in his particular industry. Every member of the community 
is to continue, as far as possible, to improve the quality of his 
product, and also, and especially, is throughout to remain inter- 
ested in remaining a member of the community. The general 
principle involved here is the maximal development of the poten- 
tial resources of each and every member of the group, consistently 
with the continued existence and prosperity of the group as a 
whole. What is to be guarded against is some extreme, some 
one-sidedness in the way of excess or defect, which would inter- 
fere with the functioning of this principle. 

Let us consider what this means. Suppose that in the case of 
A, B, and C consumption exceeds earning capacity, so that they 
are reduced to poverty. This inevitably means inadequate 
tools, inadequate training of apprentices, and generally, poor 
workmanship with diminished production-value. The poverty- 
stricken farmer or workman goes from bad to worse, and such 
progressive deterioration of the types of citizen necessary to the 
well-being of the group inevitably diminishes the wealth and 
importance of the community as a whole. Below a certain mini- 
mum, the poverty-stricken citizen ceases to function as a citizen 

1 Rep. 371b f., 421c; cf. Laws 920b f. 


2 Rep. 420e ff., 462b f. Emigration and immigration are only permissible as 
emergency measures. They never receive Plato’s unqualified approval. 
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at all. That is to say, he ceases to make his characteristic con- 
tribution, as farmer, carpenter, etc., to the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, and becomes at best a parasite upon the 
resources of the group, and at worst joins the idle and discon- 
tented proletariate, who are more or less actively plotting against 
the propertied classes and are developing gradually but inevitably 
into an actual menace to the constitution." 

So too with the other extreme. Excessive wealth tends to 
unfit a man for citizenship. The farmer who has ‘made money’ 
retires prematurely, and joins the moneyed classes. That is to 
say, he ceases to enrich the community by the products of his 
labor, and thus becomes a consumer instead of a producer. His 
tendency is then to join the ranks of those who ‘make money 
make money’ by devices other than productive labor. The class 
which he has joined is interested in !:eeping the laboring classes 
from becoming too powerful, and as against the impoverished 
classes, whose numbers their financial operations tend to increase, 
they use trickery, legal and illegal, and where necessary, as a 
last resort, force, the force employed by hired guards and illegal 
convictions.2, The immoderately wealthy, then, by ceasing to 
contribute anything positive to the well-being of the community, 
tend at best to become parasites upon the work of the laboring 
classes, and at worst to increase pauperism, and to widen the 
gulf between capital and labor, until the social group ceases to 
be a single community in anything but name.’ 

How would Plato hinder the operation of these disruptive 
tendencies? The answer is, partly by education, partly by direct 
legislation. Education so trains the value-sense, that money and 
material possessions gradually lose that fascination which they 
seem to have for the half-educated mind,‘ and the legislative 
precautions are as complete as Plato can make them. The two 
highest classes, from whose ranks are drawn all the officials with- 
out exception, educational and judicial, military and adminis- 
trative, are not only trained in the spirit of public service, but 
are strictly public servants, supported entirely by the community 


1 Rep. 4210 f., § 
? Rep. 420d ff., 
* Rep. 551d f.; Laws 744d. 

“Rep. 552e, 554b, 559d; Laws 870 a f. 


b f.; Laws 831e. 
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and forbidden to own private property in any shape or form.' In 
their case, then, by the general economic conditions of their 
class, extreme poverty and immoderate wealth are absolutely 
excluded, and no problem arises. 

In the case of the mercantile and laboring classes, a certain 
subsistence-minimum and a certain maximum are established for 
all such members of the group by law. The minimal subsistence- 
requirement is guaranteed in the following way. In the ideal 
community the basic industry is agriculture, and the governing 
commission determines, as carefully as possible, how many 
families can reasonably be supported by the produce of the avail- 
able territory, allowing not only for the bare subsistence of 
the family, but also for all civic and religious dues and taxes. The 
territory is then subdivided into a corresponding number of 
approximately equal lots, and the holding of a lot constitutes 
the minimal basis for citizenship. The lots remain fundamentally 
in the possession of the community, though the cultivation-value 
of a given lot is granted, subject to continued good behavior as 
citizens, to a particular family in perpetuity.” In this way, the 
number of productive citizenships will remain the same, even 
though the actual holders of these citizenships from time to time 
will be subject to all the natural causes of alteration in the popu- 
lation. War, disease, and crime will thin the ranks of the lot- 
holders, while the natural development of families, by birth, 
marriage, or adoption, may tend to increase the numbers who 
are on the waiting-list, as we should put it, for appointment to 
the citizenships.* 

The aim of all such regulations is not primarily to assist in- 
dividual men as such, but rather to preserve from poverty the 
citizenships which constitute the community, much as a modern 
university consists of endowed scholarships and professorships 
which are held only by individuals who are properly qualified, 
in order that the characteristic work of the institution may pro- 
ceed with maximal efficiency. As a yet further measure to pre- 
serve the community from poverty, all younger sons who do not 


1 Rep. 416c f., etc.; Tim. 18b. 

2? Laws 737b f., 740a f., 741b f. The regulations re the mercantile classes are 
taken from the ‘model city’ of the Laws, as details are missing in the Republic. 

® Laws 8552 f., 877¢ f., 923 ff. 
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become lot-holders by adoption or marriage into families where 
there is a vacant citizenship, and all persons who, as individuals, 
become seriously impoverished, are disposed of by the standard 
Hellenic remedy for such cases, viz. government-encouraged 
emigration into some newer and less developed region, where 
they will be able to make a fresh start.! 

On the other hand, in order to save the community from the 
evils of wealth, where the incomes of some citizens are so great 
as to unfit them for good citizenship, a certain maximum is 
established, and the acquisition of property of any sort in excess 
of this maximum—which is established as equivalent to four 
times the minimum—is checked by the simple device of confis- 
catory legislation.* In these ways, then, by education, by the 
control of population—partly by birth-control,’ partly by emi- 
gration or, if absolutely necessary, by immigration‘*—and by 
establishing minimal and maximal economic qualifications for 
citizenship, Plato endeavors to preserve the community from 
falling into the extremes of poverty and wealth. He is not him- 
self convinced that his plan will always work with individual 
men and women,’ and it must be borne in mind that it is not so 
much for human beings as individuals that he is legislating, 
as for the community as a whole. His measures do not 
descend into the region of the particular, but stop short at the 
arbitrarily fixed entity which we have called the citizenship. 

Material possessions, then, acquire value-significance for human 
beings partly in relation to their primary vital needs, but es- 
pecially in relation to the complex system of social purposes 
which we find in the complete community. The social ideal is 
that of a human hive, in which every citizen devotes himself to 
the utmost development of his capacities in the service of the 
community as a whole, and all share in the products of the labor 
of the group in such a way as to maintain, if not to improve, the 
quality of their service. It is in so far as money constitutes an 
indispensable means to the realization of this ideal, e.g., as a 


1 Laws 708c, 735¢ f., 740e, 928e f. 

2 Rep. 550e f.; Laws 742e f., 744d f. 
* Rep. 460a; Laws 721, 740C¢ f. 

* Laws 736b-c, 741a. 

5 Rep. 472b f.; Laws 739c-e, 746a f. 
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medium of exchange in both home and foreign markets, with all 
which this involves, that money is of genuine value. In excess, 
however, of the very moderate amount required for civic life, 
money constitutes a serious danger. It may be expended upon 
the thoughtless gratification of impulse, upon the undiscriminat- 
ing indulgence of bodily appetities, and may thus strengthen the 
already vigorous human tendencies to seek for mere pleasure, 
and will thus result in a kind of private living in one’s feelings, 
rather than in a life oriented in the socially useful direction of 
public-spirited citizenship. Or again it may be hoarded, and may 
develop the more avaricious tendencies of the individual, again 
with the result of withdrawing him altogether from a useful life 
of civic activity,’ or possibly with the even worse result of in- 
ducing him to seek office as a means of enriching himself at the 
expense of the public.’ In short, it is only men of character and 
insight who can, under any circumstances, wisely be entrusted 
with power, and in their case Plato insists that, while they direct 
public expenditure, they shall not be permitted, in the ideal 
community, to own private property at all.‘ 

So far, we have studied the nature and value of material pos- 
sessions. It remains to compare them with the organic body, 
with the soul-body organism as a whole, and with the soul con- 
sidered as independent of the bodily organism, in order to dis- 
cover for what reasons material possessions receive a position 
lower than these on the value-scale. The organic body and hu- 
man possessions of all kinds are both mechanical, and their 
value is instrumental, i.e., depends upon the extent to which they 
can be used as means to ends which fall outside themselves. For 
example, ‘making money make money’ as such merely increases 
the quantity of the means which may acquire value by being 
used to promote purposes valuable in their own right, but is not, 
in itself, a valuable pursuit. The instrumental value of property 
is thus a secondary value, and derives its worth from the intrinsic 
value of the ends to which property serves as a means. In re- 
lation to the body, money can be expended indiscriminately upon 


1 Gorg. agte ff.; Rep. 555a—b; Laws 714a, 875a-c. 
* Rep. 535b f.; Laws 831c f. 

* Rep. $2ta, 551a f. 552d. 

* Rep. 416c ff.; Laws 6gtc f., 712a. 
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the satisfaction of any and every bodily appetite—a procedure 
which would tend to result in disease and bodily deterioration,' 
or it can be expended in ways which are more controlled and 
rational, in purchasing the necessities of life, food, drink, clothing, 
shelter, etc. The well-being of the body consists in the harmoni- 
ous satisfaction of the various ‘necessary’ bodily wants, and 
money can thus be spent as one of the means to the healthy 
functioning of the bodily organism as a whole. The first kind of 
expenditure, by ruining the body, 1.e., by defeating the purposes 
in relation to which property has value-significance, is ultimately 
self-destructive and contradictory,? but the second kind of ex- 
penditure, viz. as a means to the end which is health, shares in 
the value which attaches to bodily well-being. Physical health, 
or the ‘good’ of the body, is thus prior in value to wealth, which 
is a mere means to this good. Again, as health results directly 
from exercise and the moderate satisfaction of bodily impulses 
according to a certain rule,? whereas money is only indirectly 
and conventionally instrumental in contributing towards such 
exercise and such satisfaction, the value of material possessions, 
even as a means to health, is only partial, indirect, and conven- 
tional. Further, in the ideal community healthy citizens are 
always regarded as of more value than wealthy citizens, for 
health and citizenship are consistent, and indeed aid one another, 
but great wealth and citizenship are inconsistent with one 
another,‘ and great wealth and physical well-being also tend to 
be inconsistent with one another.® It is, then, only under regula- 
tions which keep money and property generally in a strictly 
subordinate place in the scale of civic values, that they can be 
regarded as at all constituting a genuine good to their possessors, 
and, even then, they are always less important than bodily well- 
being. 

We proceed to compare material possessions with the soul- 
body organism. The ideal to which this organism dspires is the 
maximal harmonious development of its various potentialities, 


1 Rep. 347b f.; Laws 7122, etc. 

2 Rep. 556b f. 

* Gorg. 504b; Rep. 404c f., 591b—d. 

* Rep. 343d f., 550e f., 555; Laws 7432 f. 
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physical, moral, and mental, so that it can express and help to 
realize in this world the Idea of Good. It follows, then, that 
money and property generally will be of value precisely so far as 
they assist in that development, and that, so far as they hinder 
the full development of the soul-body organism, they are def- 
initely harmful. For example, the expenditure of money upon 
education, physical, moral, and mental, obviously assists in that 
development, and is therefore mentioned with approval.' Further, 
as the aim of the ideal community is the maximal development of 
its various members, material possessions, so far as they contrib- 
ute directly or indirectly to the maintenance of the ideal com- 
munity, are a means to the maximal development of soul and 
body. Thus, the use of a currency in connection with the neces- 
sary commercial activities of the citizens assists in building up a 
surplus wealth which can be expended upon the further develop- 
ment of resources, upon the maintenance of commissions which 
assist in the development of community ideals, upon research in 
the natural and social sciences,? and upon the whole of the higher 
education generally. Again, so far as material possessions con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the necessary subsistence-minimum 
for citizenship, upon which the whole structure, economically 
speaking, is based, they are also and equally approved. Finally, 
the governors, who apply to the amelioration of human condi- 
tions the insight which education brings, apply that insight in the 
form of legislation which is largely concerned with material 
possessions and their influence upon the development of the 
average citizen.* The whole life of the group rests, economically 
speaking, upon labor, and in translating the crude results of 
this labor into a means towards realizing the highest good both 
for the individual and for the community, possessions and a 
currency constitute an indispensable element.‘ But the value of 
labor resulting in the building up of a surplus which is translated 
into property is always strictly subordinate to the higher de- 
velopment of the soul-body organism as a whole. Money-making 
is, as we have seen, subordinate to health, and physical health 


1 Phaedo 78a; Theaet. 167c-d; Laws 826d. 
2 Rep. 528c; Laws 953b f. 

3 Laws 862. 

4 Rep. 371b f.; Laws 7424. 
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is always subordinate to moral development, so that, as a ‘good,’ 
property is always subordinate to the moral virtues, the virtues 
of the soul-body organism.' In this higher development, material 
possessions certainly play a certain part in the ideal community. 
But they are only one of the means to this development, and are 
only to a very slight degree indispensable; and, on the other hand, 
the currency-mechanism in social life easily lends itself to the 
gravest abuses, bringing out our latent acquisitiveness and in- 
terest in private, as opposed to public, good, an interest which 
is disruptive of individual character as well as of the social group 
as a whole.’ It is thus not difficult to see why it is only ina 
strictly qualified sense that property is regarded as a genuine 
good at all, and why, even then, it is a good only as a means to 
the greater good consisting in the development of the soul-body 
organism as a whole. 

In the above considerations, we confined ourselves to the 
empirical standpoint, treating the soul in the closest relation to 
the bodily organism. It remains to take the transcendental 
standpoint, and treat the soul as independent of and superior to 
bodily considerations. From this standpoint, the true life of 
the soul consists in wisdom, i.e., in philosophical contemplation, 
an activity in which the body and all its concerns have, directly 
at any rate, no conceivable share. To such a soul, apart from its 
temporary and enforced union with a body, money and material 
possessions mean absolutely nothing. It is wholly immaterial, 
and is interested in remaining so, any connection with the material 
being regarded as a serious lapse. To such a soul, then, it is 
only in relation to its life on earth, entombed in the body, that 
material possessions can be regarded as in any sense desirable and 
valuable. 

As thus entombed, the characteristic danger of such a soul is 
to forget its transcendental origin and to remain entombed in 
the flesh, drawn downward by sensuous enjoyment and by a 
soul-destroying interest in acquiring means to the furtherance 
of such enjoyment. Money is easily used as a help in indulging 
the bodily appetites, in riveting the soul to the body and prevent- 

1 Phaedo 82b; Rep. 518e f., 619d. 
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ing it forever from realizing its supreme mission.' This being so, 
is there any definite way in which property, with all which it im- 
plies, can ever be anything but a real drag upon the soul? 

Let us consider. The aim of the transcendental soul, when thus 
united to a body, is to free itself, as far as may be, from the fetters 
of the flesh, to withdraw itself wholly from the life of instinctive 
gratification, to withdraw wholly from the vulgar struggle for 
wealth, position, and power, to liberate itself from the senses 
and sensuous emotions, and to become all mind, pure reason, 
as nearly as possible a disembodied intellect.2, Money and mate- 
rial possessions generally it naturally regards with contempt, 
if not with hostility,? and there is, logically speaking, only one 
conceivable way in which such things could be of value. If they 
could somehow be used to assist towards this liberation and 
withdrawal of the spirit, they would so far be instrumental in 
realizing the ideals towards which the soul aspires, and would 
so far share in the value of those ideals. 

How far can this be done? We have already noted that 
property and a currency are indispensable to the development of 
a social system which makes state education possible, and that 
such education, physical, moral, and mental, is of value to the 
organism consisting of body as well as soul, in assisting it to 
develop its powers to the utmost. Is there any sense in which 
such education is of value to the transcendental soul, in its 
characteristic struggle to escape from the body? Let us see. 
Physical education results in bodily health. From our present 
standpoint, bodily health is of value in so far as it frees the soul 
from the bodily impediments to contemplation—such as head- 
aches and other consequences of a sedentary life—+.e., in so far 
as it eliminates bodily concerns from the contemplative con- 
sciousness altogether.‘ Moral education results in temperance, 
courage, and justice, as social habits of the empirical body-soul 
organism. From our present point of view, these virtues are 
valuable to the transcendental soul in so far as they free it from 
the pernicious influences of acquisitiveness and exclusive pleasure- 

1 Phaedo 66c, 81 ff.; Rep. 572c ff. 

2 Phaedo 64c ff., etc. 
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pain interests,' and eliminate instinctive and emotional interests 
entirely from the philosophic consciousness. So too mental 
education, beginning with mathematics and culminating in 
dialectic, is of value as freeing the transcendental soul entirely 
from the misleading influences of sensuous experience, and 
making it possible for this soul to develop its own organ of pure 
reason, by which alone it can hope to envisage the Ideas and 
thus begin, even on earth, to enter upon its rich heritage of 
wisdom.’ 

So far, then, as money can be expended upon an education 
which will liberate the eye of the soul from the ‘outlandish slough’ 
in which it is buried by our bodily interest in material things, 
it is of value to the soul in its characteristic effort after with- 
drawal from this mundane sphere and all its concerns. But it 
must be noted that it is only very indirectly and indeed, in the 
end, by contradicting its own downward tendency towards 
materialism, that such a material thing as money can be made 
to serve the idealistic purposes of the transcendental soul. If 
we were pure spirits, we should have no material needs. If we 
had no material needs, we should not require an income. If we 
set ourselves to acquire an income, we are in danger of becoming 
blind to higher things. Having, however inexplicably, bodies 
with powerful material needs, we must set ourselves to acquire 
an income. The danger of losing our own souls is to be avoided 
only in one way. We must interest ouselves in acquiring an 
an income which will exactly counterbalance the various bodily 
needs, procuring food, drink, and shelter sufficient in quantity 
and quality to keep the body from obtruding its wants upon the 
soul, and carefully avoiding any stimulation which would 
develop the body upon its own account.’ The aim is thus to 
balance and eliminate the body, and so far our aim is merely 
negative. We must further, however, acquire an income suffi- 
cient for civic and religious dues, and also for the higher educa- 
tion, the education which will liberate our minds from the materi- 
alism of the half-educated. Along with this education comes 
insight into the limits to the value of money, and we shall refuse 


1 Phaedo 82b f., 83e f. 
* Phaedo 78e {.; Rep. 532a—-b, 533c-d. 
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to take the slightest interest in increasing our income beyond the 
level thus reached, and shall acquiesce in the wisdom of confis- 
catory legislation in respect of higher incomes.' The value of 
property, as compared with the value of spiritual life, is thus 
strictly limited, and is confined to what we might regard as the 
operation of short-circuiting all bodily interests, in such a way 
as to give adequate play to those interests, but to prevent them 
from in any way interfering with spiritual life, which is, from 
the transcendental standpoint, the only life possessing genuine 
value, the only life worth living in its own right.” 

The general principle underlying this value-scale is not difficult 
to discover. On the one hand, we have not-being, the material 
world of sense-perceivable reality in space. In itself this is 
valueless and lies beyond the lowest limit of the value-scale. On 
the other hand we have the Idea of Good, the living principle of 
ideality and value, a kind of enzyme which, when projected into 
the material world in an organic body adapted to serve as a 
nucleus for its activity, gradually re-forms the organic body and 
the material environment, until these become idealized, per- 
meated with its spirit and essence. The only genuine source of 
value is thus spiritual life, taking up into its own value and en- 
riching with its own significance (1) the organic body which is 
its immediate instrument, (2) such things as money and property 
which are instrumental in a secondary degree, and finally (3) 
the rest of the material environment, so far as this can be made 
to participate in the life of the spirit. From the empirical stand- 
point, then, the standard of value is the soul-life itself, the living 
principle of value; and body, money, and material entities are 
valuable precisely in proportion as they are taken up into this 
life and approximate to this standard. But from the transcend- 
ental standpoint we must admit that the body, money, and 
material things generally do not pass beyond the threshold of 
value. Their highest purpose is to set the soul free from them- 
selves, to balance one another and cancel out. To the region of 
the ‘true Above’ they never attain. In the ideal world they have 
no part or lot. To cease from troubling is their final goal. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF EXPERIENCE AND 
PSYCHOLOGISM. 


BY intentionality I understand (following Husserl) the refer- 
ence of an experience to its object. An experience which 
possesses this property I call an intentional experience or simply 
an experience. Not all of the mental processes commonly con- 
sidered in psychology possess in themselves this property. Such 
things as sensations, images and pure affective elements, if there 
are such, are non-intentional. In themselves they merely exist, 
but they do not refer to (cognize, contemplate or envisage) an 
object; they are hence not experiences in our sense of the term. 
The non-intentional elements of consciousness, however, always 
occur imbedded in intentional experiences; sensations and images 
are animated or informed or transfused by some ray of inten- 
tionality. Thus in the perception of an external object, an in- 
tentional experience informs or vivifies the dead sensations and 
brings it about that we have an experience of an object. In sucha 
perception the sensations are not parts of the object but of the 
psychic process of perception, although the sensuous properties 
of the object correspond to them; the complex of sensations is 
animated by a certain intentional act and the object of percep- 
tion, which is something quite different, appears or is cognized.! 
Husserl’s term ‘act’ is used by him in the Untersuchungen as identi- 
cal with ‘intentional experience’ (intentionale Erlebnis) but I 
believe that we can make ourselves sufficiently well understood 
without it. The term experience, however, must not be taken in 
the sense of object of experience, but rather in this sense of process 
of experiencing. An intentional experierice is something which we 
live through (or enjoy as opposed to contemplate, to use Alex- 
ander’s terms) and never something which we make an object 
save by a secondary act of reflection. In a word, an intentional 
experience is by definition directed on an object and is simply 
the experiencing of the object.? It is never its own object. 

1Cf. Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. II, p. 74. 

* The term ‘intentional experience’ must be taken sufficiently broadly to in- 


clude acts of feeling and of volition. 
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The problem of intentionality is as to whether intentionality 
is an ultimate and irreducible property of experiences or whether 
there is some way of giving a ‘mechanistic’ or ‘psychologistic’ 
explanation which would reduce intentionality to some lower 
terms. My personal conviction is that intentionality is an in- 
explicable and irreducible property of experiences. Experiences 
are essentially of objects. This objective reference, which would 
seem to be the vital essence of all cognition and all consciousness, 
cannot, I should urge, be reduced to lower terms and cannot be 
explained by any quasi-mechanistic scheme of sensations and 
images or of organisms and environments. It is precisely that 
which is unique and irreducible in consciousness. 

This point was clearly recognized by William James in his 
master-work, The Principles of Psychology. He insists on taking 
knowledge as an inexplicable relation. The psychologist, says 
James, does not ask, as do the epistemologist and the meta- 
physician, how one thing cam know another. “Finding a world 
before him which he cannot believe but that he knows, and setting 
himself to study his past thoughts, or someone else’s thoughts, 
of what he believes to be the same world; he cannot but conclude 
that those other thoughts know it after their fashion even as he 
knows it after his. Knowledge becomes for him an ultimate 
relation that must be admitted, whether it be explained or not, 
just like difference or resemblance, which no one seeks to explain.””! 
And in his famous chapter on the stream of thought James gives 
as one of the five fundamental characteristics of thought the fact 
“that it always appears to deal with objects independent of 
itself. 
or objective reference is a fundamental pervasive feature of the 
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He thus recognizes in these passages that intentionality 


psychical. Whether or not there is this same clear recognition 
of intentionality in the more obscure speculations contained in the 
Essays in Radical Empiricism is a question the answering of 
which would carry us too far afield. 

The most recent discussions of the problem of consciousness 
show a tendency toward an extreme naturalism and psycholo- 
gism which was conspicuously absent from James’s great work. 

1 Principles, Vol. 1, p. 216. 

2 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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Such writers as Holt, Russell, and Ogden and Richards! aim to 
furnish a causal explanation of consciousness, involving the 
application of the methods of natural science to the psychic. 
Such application when carried through to the exclusion of all 
other types of consideration constitutes naturalism, more specific- 
ally, psychologism. The problem of Hume and Mill was precisely 
the same, namely, causal explanation of the psychic, 1.e., re- 
duction of the psychic to the order of nature. Manifold as are 
the explanations proposed by these psychologistic philosophers, 
they are united in that they seek explanation. But against them 
it may be urged that the problem of description ought to precede 
that of explanation. More is involved, however, than the mere 
order of problems. The idealist believes that if a really accurate 
description is made of our experiences as they are actually lived 
through they will be found to possess a character or essence 
which is of such a nature as to be inherently inexplicable from a 
merely naturalistic point of view. The term ‘descriptive psy- 
chology’ would not be a wholly misleading name for a 
discipline making such a description of the intimate nature of 
our experiences were it not for the fact that our psychologists are 
interested in everything except such a reflective study of experi- 
ence. The discipline I have in mind would be primarily a branch 
of philosophy in that it would be qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative and reflective rather than experimental. The term phe- 
nomenology may be borrowed from Husserl to indicate such a 
discipline, although Husserl’s notion of phenomenology is so 
precisely defined that it would be precarious in the extreme to 
identify our usage with his.2 There is, however, a fundamental 
similarity, at least, between what I would call phenomenology 
and that to which Husserl applies the term. The aim in 
both cases is a study of experiences (and their implications and 
presuppositions) as such experiences are actually lived through; 
put negatively, the aim is to avoid the substitution of 
some sort of mechanistic explanation-schema for the actual 
facts of experience. The aim is therefore quite similar to that 
which James set himself in his Principles, which caused him to 


1Cy. The Meaning of Meaning, London and New York, 1923. 
2Cf. Husserl’s Ideen zu einer reinen Phainomenologie und phinomenologischen 


Philosophie (Bk. I). 
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differentiate his position so sharply from that of the associa- 
tionists. James perceived that there is, to say the least, a germ 
of truth from the descriptive point of view in the doctrines of 
idealism and this perception prevented him from falling into the 
crudities of the associationists. A still cruder naturalism, how- 
ever, has again raised its head and it behooves those who believe 
in the ultimate reality of the psychic and the ideal to make them- 
selves heard. 

Thus in his Analysts of Mind Mr. Russell leaves altogether 
the company of Plato, Descartes, Leibniz and Kant, with whom 
his profound critical and logical studies of mathematics would 
naturally have associated him, and joins the horde of behavior- 
istic psychologizers. Helabors under the great illusionof our times, 
the illusion that what is called psychology is able to give even 
an adequate description of our experiences. He fondly imagines 
that psycho-analysis and studies of animal behavior can throw 
light on knowledge, and works out a curious and complicated 
mechanistic substitute for knowledge and all those conscious 
processes which presuppose it. The phenomenologist, on the 
other hand, would insist on the necessity of a direct descriptive 
study of our cognitive experiences themselves as a starting-point. 
His aim is thus considerably more modest than is that of Mr. 
Russell, who aims not merely at explaining the processes of con- 
sciousness but at explaining the whole universe from the stand- 
point of an ultimate metaphysics. He seeks “that fundamental 
science’’ which he believes “to be the true metaphysic, in which 
mind and matter alike are seen to be constructed out of a neutral 
stuff, whose causal laws have no such duality as that of psychol- 
ogy, but form the basis upon which both physics and psychology 
are built.”"! Mr. Russell is thus seeking the ultimate laws of the 
neutral stuff in an attempt to discover the metaphysical stucture 
of reality. Inasmuch as this neutral stuff consists of what are 
commonly called sensations and images, Mr. Russell reaches a 
system of metaphysics which may be described as a naturalistic 
system of quasi-psychological atomism. To all intents and pur- 
poses, it is Hume over again. My contention is that such ex- 
travagant explanatory ambition necessarily leads to a falsifica- 


The Analysis of Mind, p. 287 
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tion of experience. Phenomenological study of experience seems 
to show the impossibility of such a universal naturalism, that, 
in short, intentionality, as the fundamental character of the 
psychic, is an irreducible fact, incapable of being assimilated in 
a system of which the ultimate terms are non-intentional, mere 
dead atomistic particulars. But the purpose of phenomenology 
is not so much refutation of false metaphysical schemes as simple 
description of our intentional experiences and in particular of our 
cognitive experience, such a description being a fundamental 
part of the theory of knowledge. 

Mr. Russell not only disavows, but explicitly contests, the 
doctrine that intentionality is an irreducible property of experi- 
ences. “The view . . . that relation to an object is an ultimate 
irreducible characteristic of mental phenomena, is one which I 
shall be concerned to combat. . . . Until very lately I believed, 
as he [Brentano] did, that mental phenomena have essential 
reference to objects, except possibly in the case of pleasure and 
pain. Now I no longer believe this, even in the case of knowledge. 

. . The apparent simplicity of Brentano’s view of knowledge 
will be found, if I am not mistaken, incapable of maintaining 
itself against either an analytic scrutiny or against a host of 
facts in psycho-analysis and animal psychology." At a more 
advanced stage of his argument Mr. Russell says: ‘To say that 
one occurrence is ‘conscious’ of another is, to my mind, to assert 
an external and rather remote relation between them. I might 
illustrate it by the relation of uncle and nephew: a man becomes 
an uncle through no effort of his own, merely through an occur- 
rence elsewhere. Similarly, when you are said to be ‘conscious’ 
of a table, the question whether this is really the case cannot be 
decided by examining only your state of mind: it is necessary 
also to ascertain whether your sensation is having those corre- 
lates which past experience causes you to assume, or whether 
the table happens, in this case, to be a mirage.’’? Mr Russell’s 
view on this matter is precisely the opposite of the truth as 
viewed from the phenomenological or direct-descriptive stand- 
point. The experience of a table is inwardly and essentially an 

1 Op. cit., p. 15 

* OP. cit., p. 113 
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experience of precisely such an object. The slightest variation 
in an intentional experience is accompanied by a strictly correla- 
tive variation in its object.' The experience is essentially an 
experience of a table: it inherently refers to its precise object so 
that it is impossible to know the nature of an experience without 
knowing its precisely correlative object. This is simply saying 
that experience is essentially an experience of such and such an 
object, and that any given object of experience is an object of 
just such and such an experience. 

Mr. Russell urges against the idea of intentionality the instance 
of imagination. In the case of imagination “your thoughts do 
not have objects or seem to have them.’’* Even a cursory glance 
at the imaginative experience shows the falsity of this proposition. 
In imagination we contemplate ‘imagined’ objects, that is, 
objects which we believe to be unreal. Hamlet and Othello are 
in no sense images in the minds of readers of Shakespeare. They 
are objects on which their intentional but imaginative experi- 
ences are directed. When I utter propositions about Hamlet and 
Othello I am certainly not passing judgments on any actually 
fleeting images occuring in historical streams of consciousness; 
I am talking about objects on which many intentional experi- 
ences have at various times been directed; it happens, however, 
that in this case we know that our objects are unreal. It is 
really quite nonsensical to deny that we can think of that which 
is unreal. To judge that X ts unreal I must make it my object. 
X, in case such a judgment is a true one, has a merely ideal being; 
it exists merely as a possible object of thought, and not as a 
possible object of sense-perception, as is the case with all real 
physical things. Mr. Russell would surely be the last to deny that 
mathematics, central as its methods are even in experimental 
physics, deals primarily with the non-existent and can only cope 
with the problems of actual existence after a prior development 
of the laws of the non-existent, 7.e., the ideal. 

From the standpoint, again, of a phenomenological analysis 
of our intentional experiences Mr. Russell’s theory that physical 
objects are mere clusters of ‘aspects’ or ‘appearances’ must 

Cf. Husserl, Ideen, pp. 179-262, on the correlative variation of moesis and 


noema. 
2 Op. cil., p. 19. 
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be rejected. ‘‘When several persons,’’ says Mr. Russell, “‘simul- 
taneously see the same table, they all see something different; 
therefore ‘the’ table, which they are supposed all to see, must 
be either a hypothesis or a construction. . . . Instead of suppos- 
ing that there is some unknown cause, the ‘real’ table, behind 
the different sensations of those who are said to be looking at the 
table, we may take the whole set of these sensations (together 
possibly with certain other particulars) as actually being the 
table. . . . I suggest, as a first approximation, that these par- 
ticulars, together with such correlated others as are unper- 
ceived, jointly are the table; and that a similar definition applies 
to all physical objects.’’! Here it is clear that Mr. Russell is not 
giving a description of our experiences but is rather substituting 
for them a supposed metaphysical theory as to the constitution 
of reality. The real object of the experiences of several persons 
viewing a table and of the experiences of one person viewing the 
same table at different times is the one fable. Whether or not 
this object is metaphysically real, is a further question; it is 
nevertheless actually experienced as one thing manifesting itself 
in a number of ways. It is, generally speaking, essential to what 
is called by common sense a real thing that it be capable of ap- 
pearing in a number of experiences and that it must be capable 
of appearing to a number of subjects. Its appearances in these 
different experiences not only need not but must not be identical 
with each other. A table which ‘looked’ the same from whatever 
angle it was viewed would be at once labelled unreal by common 
sense. The appearances must vary, but they must vary harmon- 
iously, that is, according to certain laws. Any physical object 
which has the power of appearing consistently or harmoniously 
in a large number of experiences and to an indefinitely large 
number of subjects is real. It is real because it fulfils the ordinary 
criteria of reality. Reality means just this power. It is evident 
that there is a reference to mind in this definition of reality and 
it may be doubted whether we can possibly give any definition 
of reality which contains no such reference. Outer reality 
would seem to be relative to consciousness, since it is to be de- 
fined as that which can manifest itself to an indefinitely large 


1 OD. cit., p. 97-9. 
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number of subjects. Such an object is an object of possible ex- 
perience in the true Kantian sense. 

Relations cannot be reduced to each other. The relation of 
thing and attribute is not the same as that of whole and part, and 
the same remark applies to things and appearances. The re. 
lation between a thing and its manner of appearing is a peculiar 
relation quite irreducible to any other type of relation. The 
table appears in an indefinitely large number of appearances 
depending on my position relatively to it and on the sense 
through which I approach it. And yet the whole system of these 
appearances is not what I mean when I speak of the table. By 
table I mean that thing or object which appears in these mani- 
fold ways. The table is no one of its appearances, neither is it 
all of them; it is simply that which appears in each of them. Now 
this ‘it’ or ‘that’ which appears cannot appear save in some 
appearance; and neither can it exist save in its appearances. 
Because the table is not exhausted in any one view does not 
entitle us to imagine that the table can exist apart from any 
appearance at all. The genus man is independent of any one 
individual and yet exists only in individuals; in the same way the 
table cannot be separated from its manifestations. In itself it is 
nothing, an empty ghost of an entity, simply because in con- 
ceiving it we have attempted to separate the inseparable.! 

Mr. Russell conceives the universe as a house of cards built up 
out of these insubstantial ‘appearances’ or ‘particulars.’ 
That Mr. Russell is thereby obliged to substantialize the fleeting 
particulars is obvious. How the real universe may be built up 
phenomenology does not tell us; it merely analyses our inten- 
tional experiences. From its point of view what we contemplate 
when we contemplate the table is simply the table precisely as 
it is contemplated; in no sense do we normally take the isolated 
appearance for our object. And the object of one person is 
normally a possible object for others: real objects are social 
objects. Beyond a doubt, now, and this is probably the germ of 
truth in Mr. Russell’s theory, the table is essentially an ideal 
unity, an ideal point of convergence for an indefinitely large group 


1 The relation, thing and appearance, ought to be listed in a new table of cate- 
gories as a basic part of the scheme or framework in which the understanding casts 


experience. 
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of intentional experiences. It is ideal in the sense that taken 
apart from all possible appearances, it reduces to a mere non- 
entity, a pure focus imaginarius. In its pure abstract isolation, 
the table is not a possible object of sense-perception and is hence, 
by definition, ideal. 

To assert, however, that only the content of some one indi- 
vidual’s fleeting experience is real, that only the instantaneous 
appearances of things are real, is to juggle with the term ‘real.’ 
Mr. Russell abandons the popular notion of the real as that which 
can harmoniously manifest itself in an indefinitely large number 
of experiences and arbitrarily defines ‘real’ as applicable only 
to the instantaneous content of some experience. Obviously, 
what is real from the common sense standpoint becomes unreal 
from the new standpoint and the mere appearances of common 
sense become the substantial atoms of Mr. Russell’s system. All 
dispute about what is real and unreal reduces to the question as 
to what definition one is ready to postulate. 

Mr. Russell’s account of desire, however, is the climax of 
psychologism. Desire resolves itself into a behavior-cycle, which 
begins with a state of restlessness known as ‘discomfort,’ pro- 
ceeds through a series of bodily movements which tend, often 
only from the standpoint of an outside observer, towards the 
accomplishment of a certain result, and culminates, if this result 
is gained, in satisfaction or pleasure.! Sometimes this process is 
accompanied by a true belief as to the satisfactoriness of the 
result but frequently by a false belief; what we thought would be 
productive of pleasure often turns out to have the opposite 
effect. Desire in itself, apart from all belief, is “‘a push, not a 
pull, an impulsion away from the actual, rather than an attrac- 
tion towards the ideal.” ‘‘What we call ‘consciousness’ seems 
to be a mere spectator of the process; even when it issues orders, 
they are usually, like those of a wise parent, just such as would 
have been obeyed even if they had not been given.” * The state 
of affairs in which quiescence or pleasure is achieved is the 
‘purpose’ of the cycle, but of course, from the merely naturalistic 
standpoint, the final state of quiescence cannot be that which 


"CY. op. cit., Lecture ITI. 
? Op. cit., p. 68. 
* Op. cit., p. 67. 
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produces the movements by which it comes into existence. Now 
just the opposite is found to be the case if we approach desire 
from the phenomenological angle. Up to a certain point, no 
doubt, human action can be explained causally; instinct and 
habit, subconscious complexes, the constitution of my organism, 
the physics and chemistry of my brain and nervous system, may 
all be appealed to as causae verae. These explanations hold 
precisely to the point that action is unconscious. They apply, 
in other words, only in so far as I am a thing, essentially on the 
level of mechanism. In certain cases I act consciously in pur- 
suit of an end. The end appears before me as an intentional 
object and beckons me on. I act for the sake of the end. The 
end I think sub specie bont. Action takes place where I proceed 
to realize my end in concrete actuality, where I proceed to give the 
willed state of affairs an existence that is more than intentional. 
Action for the sake of an end is far from causal in character. The 
end, prior to its realization, is no real thing at all but a mere in- 
tentional object. It has no real existence and can exercise no 
real causality in the mechanical sense, and yet it is the explana- 
tion of action from the standpoint of the description of experi- 
ence as experience is actually lived through. 

It is not that one state of consciousness causes another or 
causes a bodily movement. Grant that the ‘idea’ frequently 
precedes the action, rather than coincides with it in time. A 
constant sequence between idea and action is no phenomenologi- 
cal description of voluntary action. There is the for the sake of; 
the action is done for the sake of something, but not for the sake 
of the idea as a psychic act and as a past or present real experience. 
The action is done for the sake of the intentional object of the 
desiring or willing experience, for the sake of the as yet non- 
existent state of affairs which I seek to make real. No matter 
how unidealistic and calculating a hedonist I may be, intention- 
ality is still essentially present in each desire and each act of will. 
Thus a desire for pleasure is an intentional experience having as 
its object future pleasure for myself. This state of affairs, mean- 
time, is only imperfectly described by the pragmatists' as the 
control of present action by the future. It is not the future as 


1 Cf. Creative Intelligence, ‘‘ Consciousness and Psychology,” by Professor Bode. 
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future that is involved, nor is it necessarily a real future that is 
operative. All that is needed is an intended future. The end 
for which I act may never be realized and thus is not at the time 
of my action a future reality.—Some such account as this would 
seem to be the only possible one phenomenologically. 

As applied to perception phenomenological analysis shows, 
as we have seen, that each perception by its very nature has its 
correlative object. This object is never a part of the experience 
of perceiving; it is rather something essentially transcendent to 
this process which stands over against it as that ‘on which’ the 
experience is directed. Whether the object of a perception is 
real, cannot be decided by direct examination of the perception 
but must be decided by an appeal to the accepted criteria of 
valid perception. Validity and its opposite do not concern the 
phenomenological analysis of perception. The customary ex- 
planations of perception as the result of past experience, the 
‘blending of image and sensation,’ are likewise irrelevant from 
the phenomenological standpoint, which is concerned not with 
how we come to have such perceptions but with the descriptive 
nature of perceptions now that we have them. Perceptions are 
elementary acts of knowledge, they are hence more than mere 
blendings of image and sensation; the germs of active reason, 
of judgment and belief, are in them. Our more elaborate systems 
of knowledge often discredit the perceptions from which we start, 
so that generally speaking the more we know the less likely we 
are to take perceptions at their face value; all empirical science, 
however, presupposes at least the possibility of perception that 
is partially valid. The physicist must trust his eyes when reading 
his measuring instrument even though he denies the objectivity 
of secondary qualities. This claim to validity on the part of 
perception and presupposition of its validity by higher systems 
of knowledge imply that perception itself cannot be a wholly 
naturalistic process, but rather a manifestation of the autonomy 
or spontaneity of reason, since only a free reason, lifted above all 
blind necessity, has anything to say about truth. 

The failure of the psychologico-metaphysical mechanics is 
seen even more clearly in the case of meaning. Russell seeks to 
discover some sort of causal explanation of meaning and is only 
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able to refer to the traditional explanatory principle of associa- 
tion. The relations,. he tells us, which constitute meaning are 
the same in the case of words and images. ‘A word like an image 
has the same associations as its meaning has. In addition to 
other associations, it is associated with images of its meaning, so 
that the word tends to call up the image and the image tends to 
call up the word. But this association is not essential to the in- 
telligent use of words. If a word has the right associations with 
other objects, we shall be able to use it correctly and understand 
its use by others, even if it evokes no image. The theoretical 
understanding of words involves only the power of associating 
them correctly with other words; the practical understanding 
involves associations with other bodily movements.’’' In the 
understanding of the meaning of words there is thus, for Russell, 
no activity of mind involved, no element of spontaneity, but only 
a passive mechanistic succession of ideas according to the laws 
of association. The Kantian conception of the spontaneity of 
the intellect finds no place in Russell’s system. Whoever believes 
that the understanding of words is nothing but the power of such 
words to call up, according to certain fixed rules, certain other 


words, has left the realities of psychic experience far behind. 


The witty but frivolous book recently published by Ogden 


‘ 


and Richards on the “meaning of meaning”’ is written from the 


same extreme psychologistic and nominalistic standpoint as is 
the Analysis of Mind. With great display of irrelevant erudition 
these authors endeavor to explain meaning from a causal point 
of view. They revive, with unfounded claims of novelty, the 
Berkeleian fallacy, so completely exposed by Husserl, that the 
meaning of words is analogous to, or identical with, the significa- 
tion of signs. Thus the sound of the scrape of a match is a sign 
of a flame.2. The mental process (expectation) is “directed to” 
the future; hence if we can discover the meaning of this “‘ directed 
to” “‘we shall have filled in the chief part of our account of in- 
terpretation. Besides being ‘directed to’ the future our expecta- 
tion is also ‘directed to’ flame. But here ‘directed to’ stands for 


‘1 The Analysis of Mind, p. 210. 
2 Cf. The Meaning of Meaning, Ch. III, p. 138 ff. 
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nothing more than ‘similar to what has been caused by.’ A thought 
is directed to flame when it is similar in certain respects to thoughts 
which have been caused by flame. . . . We shall find, if we im- 
prove this language, both that this kind of substitute for ‘directed 
to’ loses its strangeness, and also that the same kind of substi- 
tution will meet the case of ‘direction to the future’ and will in 
fact explain the ‘direction’ or reference of thinking processes in 


| In this account intentionality is reduced to similarity. 


general.”’ 
And yet the supposed similarity between present thought and 
past thought is surely not the same thing as the intentional refer- 
ence of thought to object. A picture or mental image surely 
does not refer by itself to its original, nor is the similarity of 
present image to past image significant; it is rather necessary 
that a ray of intentionality go through the picture to the original. 
I must, in a word, understand or interpret the picture in a 
certain way, and this understanding or interpreting or objec- 
tive reference is simply the intentionality which was to have 
been explained in causal terms. 

With regard to the contention that words are signs, it is clear 
that the authors? are neglecting the distinction clearly set forth 
by Husserl between signs and expressions. This very painstaking 
and subtle thinker introduces his study of the phenomenology of 
meaning with a distinction between the two functions in which 
words and sentences may stand, which are commonly confused 
with each other to the great detriment of the theory of meaning. 
There are signs which do not mean what they are signs of. Not 
every sign has a meaning which it expresses. The scrape is a 
sign of the flame of the match, but it is not an expression of which 
the scrape is the meaning. Our words in ordinary conversation, 
however, fulfil a true meaning function and at the same time 
function as mere signs. They refer to objects by virtue of having 
a meaning in the true sense of this much abused term, but they 
are also signs of psychic processes, or intentional experiences, in 
the minds of those who produce them. The meaning of a sign 
as such an indicator (Anzeige) Husserl illustrates by reference to 
the saying that the canals of Mars are signs of inhabitants or 


* Op. cit., pp. 140-141 
*Cf. Ogden and Richard's illustration of a dog hearing a dinner bell, op. cit., 
Pp. 143. 
5 
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that fossil remains are signs of early animals. The common 
essence of all such signs is that some object or state of affairs, 
of whose existence someone has knowledge, serves as a sign of 
the existence of certain other objects or states of affairs, in the 
sense that the conviction of the existence of the one serves as a 
motive for the conviction or presumption of the existence of the 
other. This motivation of one ‘act’ by another is an appre- 
hension of an objective correlate; this is the ‘because’ which 
connects the sign with the signified. Now this passage from the 
existence of the sign to the existence of the signified is precisely 
what is lacking in the case of expressions and what they express. 
One cannot pass from the expression ‘dog’ to the existence 
either of the object which it names or of the meaning which it 
expresses, since the meaning is, as we shall endeavor to make 
clear, an ideal essence, to predicate existence of which is absurd. 

We must then distinguish from the ‘indicating’ sign, the 
meaningful expression. By the latter we may understand, fol- 
lowing Husserl,' speech or any significant part of it. One must 
distinguish between the expression on the physical side, 1.e., 
the sound or written character and certain psychic experiences 
which are connected with the symbol. The conventional theory 
of meaning falls into hopeless confusion because it supposes that 
these psychical experiences are the meaning of the expression. 
The meaning of an expression is nothing psychical; it is no part 
of our really existent experiences; neither is it the fringe which 
some psychologists have postulated as surrounding any ‘idea.’ 
Meaning is neither physical nor psychical, but ideal. The mean- 
ing of an expression is again not the object named by the expres- 
sion. Let us take the propositional meaning: Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492. There is, first of all, the expression 
itself as a complex of physical phenomena which never recurs in 
exactly the same form. There are, secondly, the intentional 
experiences each of which occurs as part of some life, some stream 
of experiencings. There is, thirdly, the historical event, the 
discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. This event is a 
fleeting temporal thing like the many intentional experiences 
directed upon it. But the fleeting temporal event, the actual 


! With regard to the following cf. Log. Untersuchungen, Untersuchung I. 
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discovery of America, is an object which is thought through an 
ideal and non-temporal meaning. This meaning is the proposi- 
tion that such and such an event occurred. This meaning is, 
in the language of the critical realists, an essence and it is through 
this essence that the historical event is contemplated. Such 
propositional meanings may be factually true or false, or neces- 
sarily true or false (absurd) without ceasing to possess the same 
ideal being. Their ideal being is simply the fact that such mean- 
ings can be objectified (not hypostatized). They can in short be 
made the subjects of true judgments; they can be talked about 
and investigated, and in this consists their being. In the normal 
use of speech meanings are commonly not objects; we are rather 
directed on physical or psychical processes and things through 
meanings. It is however very easy to objectify meanings (with- 
out the fallacy of hypostatization). Thus when I say of a prop- 
osition that it is true or false, I make it my object; this object I 
think through a meaning, which is the proposition that it is 
true that such and such is the case. This new meaning can now 
easily be made an object by means of employing a third meaning. 
When I say that proposition g follows from proposition p I 
have objectified the two propositions and am contemplating the 
relation of implication between them. In such a case I am con- 
templating meanings. But never is the meaning involved in any 
experience the same as the object of that experience. Any 
number of individual men (objects) can be thought through the 
meaning man. The concept man is obviously not the same as any 
one of the individuals which are thought through it. Not only 
can the same meaning refer to many different objects, but the 
same object can be referred to by many different meanings. 
Man and philosopher may well refer to the same object as in the 
sentence, This man is a philosopher. In the case of propositional 
meanings, the same objective state of affairs can be referred to 
by several propositional meanings: thus A is fo the right of B 
refers to the same objective state of affairs as B is to the left of A. 
Lastly it is to be noted that while meanings are always ideal 
essences, their objects are either other ideal essences or individual 
things or processes. Thus the phrase ‘four as such’ refers to an 
ideal essence as its object which may also be referred to through 
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the meanings ‘the number which is twice two’ or ‘the number 
which is half of eight.’ The word ‘man’ in the phrase ‘this man,’ 
on the other hand, refers to an individual and concrete object. 
All these facts may be adduced to establish the distinction be- 
tween meanings and their objects. 

Since meanings are ideal, they remain self-identical even if 
there are in existence no actual persons and no intentional 
experiences. While they are strictly non-existent, like the ideal 
objects of pure mathematics, they are nevertheless the ‘stuff’ 
of which all science and all knowledge in general is made. It is 
these pure meanings, in their various formal structural relations, 
which are studied by the logician. Starting from propositional 
meanings one may either analyse them into their constituents 
and elaborate a theory of the concept, which would consider the 
various species of concept roughly indicated by verbal, nominal, 
prepositional, efc., or one can combine propositions with each 
other and consider the various types of argument, of which the 
syllogism may serve as a preliminary example. 

We thus see how erroneous is the theory that logic is a norma- 
tive study of mental processes. It has no doubt its normative 
implications with regard to the latter, but even the traditional 
formal logic is clearly concerned rather with the formal structure 
of the content of our cognitive processes than with a direct study 
of these processes themselves. The term content is to be defined 
as meaning in the sense just explained. Thus when the students 
taking a course in logic all consider the validity or lack of validi- 
ty of an argument which the instructor has written on the black- 
board, that on which the many intentional experiences converge 
is no mental process, no intentional experience, but an ideal 
relational complex best designated as simply the argument. Ina 
sense, therefore, we may agree with the nominalists. Meanings 
are indeed mere zeros as far as psychic reality goes. On the 
other hand, the nominalists and psychologizers seem unwilling 
to allow the fundamental category of the ‘ideal’ and especially 
to allow that the ideal is involved in a peculiarly intimate way 


in all rational use of language. 


W. C. SWABEY. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION 


PSYCHOLOGY AND IDEALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


I aM grateful to Mrs. Gilbert for her Discussion ' of my articles 
published in the REvrEw under the above title.?_ She has put an im- 
portant question, and I hope any answer I am able to furnish will 
not fall altogether wide of the mark; that is, of the place in my own 
exposition where she has seen the shortcoming. 

I take it that in the three articles under discussion, despite the sense 
I had that they ought to work out as defence of Idealism so far as 
they touched it, I have really in my critic’s opinion fallen victim to 
that besetting sin of philosophic defences—that they only betray what 
they set out to defend. I have destroyed my case, apparently, by 
oscillating over a fundamental point. Having thought that Idealism 
was on its trial and having thought to survey the situation a little 
and see how its fortunes went, I have apparently come out in the 
end doing two contradictory things: trying on the one hand to say 
that Idealism need fear no rival and so forth; and yet on the other 
hand failing to maintain this, for the reason that the thing I defend 
and which my arguments, so far as successful, would place in power 
is not Idealism, or indeed philosophy at all in any distinctive sense of 
that word, but simply biology, or if not that then something which 
would be a mere extension of biology, the same extension of it which 
those new therapeutic-psychological sciences to which I make reference 
themselves in fact are. 

That seems to me to be one criticism implied in Mrs. Gilbert's 
writing; and I think there is another. My articles suggest the idea of 
an Idealism redivivus more prominently than I wanted them to; and 
apropos of that I take my critic to be asking how, exactly, supposing 
it possible for Idealism or any philosophy, upon going for rejuvena- 
tion to whatever source, to come back in consequence a more effective 
instrument of ‘“‘salvation and power,”’ it could be said to come back 
any the better a philosophy for that? What exactly has that to do 
with philosophy? Would not its improvement or modification in 
that particular way have rather changed it into something else? ‘‘The 

Vol. XXXII, pp. 294 ff. 

* Vols. XXX, pp. 170 ff.; XXXI, pp. 1 ff.; and XXXII, pp. 18 ff. 
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writer's two-fold definition of philosophy as theory of the real and 
instrument of effectual good itself lacks the vital articulation which is 
so predominantly his theme. The notion of philosophy as salvation 
and power seems not to be quite absorbed into the total conception of 
philosophy, but to lie in it as an ideal claiming some measure of in- 
dependence"’ (pp. 295-6). 

Strait is the gate which leads to mutual understanding in discus- 
sions. Yet I venture to think that the gravamen of the criticism is 
roughly caught between these two points. On the one hand it is said 
that while philosophy must make use of the biological material on 
which I have been laying stress, it must do so without itself becoming 
a kind of biology; and on the other hand while it possibly makes its 
own contribution towards the healing and fulfilling of the human 
spirit, it must do so without itself becoming a kind of therapy. And 
if this is at all correct I can only say that it expresses what I want of 
philosophy too; and that the differences, which I suspect exist, con- 
cern only the means by which it is to be done. 

As to that, there is probably common to us the belief that all the 
new material now being thrown up in the course of biological, psy- 
chological and therapeutical research is there to be made use of by 
philosophy. A rather different way of putting the same thought may 
perhaps also be common ground; namely, that that same material 
imposes on us as a task which our philosophical thinking cannot refuse 
to face, the discovery of some tenable philosophy of it. Which is 
what many of the workers in the original field are themselves anxiously 
seeking, often enough with abundant lack of equipment. But when 
I took Idealism of some sort to be possibly the kind of philosophy the 
material invited, I do not think that I de-philosophised it, so to say, 
in the process of making it fit the case. Atleast, I do not think I needed 
to. 

To substantiate the point I obviously require some sort of a working 
distinction between philosophy and science. I would fain have one 
which I conceive might be gleaned even from expressions in Mrs. 
Gilbert’s own article, namely this:—that when science explains an 
event it characteristically reveals arrangements behind the event 
which either are mechanisms or are nearer to the mechanical than 
anything characteristic of what is disclosed in the picture which 
philosophy draws. This I think is implied on page 296 where “‘in- 
stinctive functions” (practically all the account of mind which 
biological psychology offers) while ‘‘not, of course, the mere lifeless 


parts of a machine”’ are yet said to be ‘‘something less than complete 
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mental actions.”’ I entirely sympathise. I too am out for an account 
of mind which shall show its characteristic actions not truncated but 
“complete.’’ And yet I still wonder whether any of the things brought 
forward by those psychologists, either the determinism they find in 
the mind or the casual character of the events they think important, 
really deprive me of that; provided only that I stand firm on what can 
reasonably be called their facts and sit loose from what can reasonably 
be distinguished as their interpretations. 

I think the matter becomes clear, or at least clearer, when I go a 


‘ 


little further into the question what exactly this is which a “‘ mechani- 
cal” explanation of mind leaves out. In the process of ethical develop- 
ment, ‘‘when all the various primitive impulses are being woven into 
the desired human pattern,” it is said that “an active nature, un- 
known to biologists as such, is at work upon the raw material, com- 
pelling it into order and seemliness”’ (p. 299). To say so is indeed to 
give a good figurative description. But what is under the figure? 
When we come right down to it, are we not compelled to say that 
literally that extra force, that “active nature,’ is but the remainder 
of what has formed the subject matter of the scientific description, the 
(infinite) untold part of the scientist’s own story? Does not philosophy 
even speak of it at times as ‘the whole’; and of its inhibitings and 
directions as the voice of the whole? And must it not do so, so long 
as it acknowledges the province of ultimate questions—questions 
which make a difference to the whole of things—as its appointed 
province? 

‘ 


Let us say, then, that that “active nature” of which the scientist 


or is 





need not but the philosopher must take account is the whole 
what we know thereof. It is, none the less, well described as an “‘ac- 
tive nature.” It is not any the less an active nature for being literally 
the whole, of which the scientific story is a partial account. 

For wherewithal shall we consider the whole, supposing we deliber- 
ately set ourselves down to the task? What know we of the whole? 
What at all—or at least, what that is true and significant—do we 
know which appertains to each and every one of the all of things? We 
must frankly answer that we have no knowledge (in the scientific 
sense) of anything of this sort. The thing that we know about the 
all of things is, to put it somewhat paradoxically, something that in 
the scientific sense of knowing we can't know. 

The only thing which must of necessity enter into and characterise 
all that there can be for us is the pure synthetic act wherein all that 


exists for us is sustained. And of that the only knowledge we can 
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have is, to use the language of Kant, practical knowledge. We know 
that act in and through the doing of it and no otherwise. We know it 
in reading our experience and we know it in rising to the categorical 
imperative. 

Now if I am to be more articulate about the conception of philosophy 
I have been suggesting, a conception in which is included the notion 
of it as “salvation and power,”’ it is this that I feel (rightly or wrongly) 
I am really called upon to articulate—this synthetic act which phi- 
losophy is supposed to take account of but which does not matter to 
science. 

And in any attempt to elucidate the matter I should have to try to 
say with Fichte that this act is not something I know, but something 
I consciously am. I should have to say, ‘‘ This is my knowledge of it; 
even that I am it.’’ But such is no scientific knowledge. It is no 
knowledge of anything observed. It is what the Kantian a priori and 
the Kantian practical knowledge both are; these two being from this 
standpoint the same. And if so, Philosophy, I should be compelled 
to say, while it takes all knowledge for its province and thus shares 
subject matter with the sciences, is distinctive as revealing in all 
knowledge the a priori or practical cast—in this sense of the words. 

Such practical cast, however, I hasten to explain; and in explaining, 
to endeavour to articulate further. When I say of the pure act that 
I am it, the neuter pronoun is unwarranted. In being this activity I 
am not being any ‘it.’ Iam J. And the philosophy of what | know 
qué scientist, the philosophic cast which can be given to my knowledge 
(or anyone's), consists in having it so read—having its facts so in- 
terpreted—that in knowing them I am I. The word used, of course, 
is deliberately ‘interpretation.’ We have nothing to do here with 
any literal pragmatic making of truth. But when my knowledge, 
through a further insight, has become philosophy, the literal change, 
I think, that is recorded is the one just expressed. My knowledge is 
now such that my knowing is a doing, and a doing wherein I properly 
am. This is what seems to me to be meant by the spirit of totality 
dwelling in the parts. Herein lies such approximation to healing as 
philosophy brings with it. But it is distinct from therapy just in that 
it knows no healing except that which due interpretation brings. As 
therapy and nothing else, it might cook facts for effect, or ply sugges- 
tion. 

But I must hurry to the application of this. Mrs. Gilbert suggests 
(latter part of page 297) what to her, as things stand with us at the 


present time, it seems to be truly philosophic to perceive; and under 
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the reservations necessary, where the hint given is so slight, I incline 
to say that I agree. She speaks of a Socratic re-interpretation of the 
common virtues as one of the neglected tasks of philosophy; and I 
should not be surprised if that should prove to be something very near 
to what I am trying to advocate. I do not know what exactly she 
understands by it. She may mean it to go off into mere casuistry or 
something of that sort; when I, at least, should not know very well 
where to place it usefully at all, though doubtless it must even then 
have a place. But at face value it suggests something else; something 
more like what Kant would have called an anthropological study of 
ethics; a study, that is, showing the power and the human appeal of 
the virtues; a study of which he entirely approved, so long as meta- 
physic lay at the bottom of it and was not reared uponit. It is plain 
enough, of course, that before Kant could actually have smiled upon 
it, this ‘anthropology’ would have had to be practically a meta- 
physic of anthropological fact. This, I think, is more or less what I 
am feeling for. And when I contemplate the programme suggested 
to my own mind by my critic’s reference, a programme of interroga- 
tion, of asking what e.g. social sympathy at bottom is, what respect 
or piety or the like really are, and pushing the questions about these 
things in such a way as to get under the surface and show the force of 
them, I can well conceive it to be almost the very process begun which 
I have in mind. And the reason is simple enough. To show me the 
force and power of these things—so far as they have a force and power 
in them which is of fact, a force and power awaiting not emphasis by 
the preacher but disclosure by the investigator—what is that but 
just to effect up to a point what I have hinted above as the philosophic 
transformation? What is it but to give me, in and with and through 
my knowledge of these things, joy and validity and being, and the 
power (so far) to be I? To that I could have nothing to object. All 
that oppresses me is this, that I can see nothing ahead of such an en- 
terprise, if it really wants to be radical and powerful, but that it 
should even take its courage in both hands and frankly go to school 
for a while to Freud; to him or to some similar place, be it Adler or 
Jung or Morton Prince or any or all of them, but best of all, perhaps, 
just Freud; I cannot see but that it should go there in earnest, not for 
a principle (or a ‘clue,’ if that is to mean a philosophic principle) but 
for facts, the facts of the human make-up. And let there not be any 
mistake—even on the part of those of us who are given to imagining 
we have done this when we haven't; this is a difficult kind of thing. 
Either one doesn’t do it, or else one loses interest in philosophy. And 
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one falls short of the best either way. So dialectically built is our 
nature, in fact, that the very best is perhaps only to those who actually 
lose that interest and find it again. In any case, there are facts in all 
that region; and our philosophy has to include these taken philosophi- 
cally. That it should bea philosophy of these and no more, I am not 
prepared to say. I do not know quite what that would mean. But 
its reckoning with these must be a part of it and a central part. This 
is all that I meant by speaking in the articles of ‘the most promising 
present clue’’ being found here. 

Would “taking these facts philosophically”’ involve finding positive 
what, to the scientific reading of them, is but inhibitive and negative? 
I think very possibly. Again, would it mean placing ‘“‘the joints of 
the spirit’’ where a therapist or a theory of the unconscious would 
place them? Not necessarily, I think, yet I do not see why not—if it 
be merely a question of locating the joints as distinct from reading 
the relations of what is joined. All that the therapist will do for us 
in that case is to tell us where, in his experience of people, those nodal 
points of the soul are, at disclosing of which strong men fall down to 
rise again whole—or more whole than they were. It is he who is ina 
position to discover such crucial or nodal points. But once topograph- 
ically placed they have still to be philosophically read. This con- 
sists, to return to traditional language, in relating them to ‘the whole’; 
that is—in the language above defended—in relating them to that 
activity in me which is identically the activity in you and in each of 
us since it is the whole in each of us; relating them to it in the only 
sense the word relating can bear when such an ‘it’ is concerned; 1.¢., 
making my (our) knowledge of them such that in knowing them, and 
without warping their objectivity, I (we) enjoy a whole self or stand 
valid in the world. This being an enterprise of thought, an effort to 
find just how things are, much will be read as positive and gain to the 
soul, which from the standpoint of a mere therapy would be negative 
and loss; and correspondingly, much among the phenomena of human 
culture which is biologically accidental, will appear philosophically as 
of the substance of the process of things. 

The points I have tried to make are difficult; perhaps really less 
potent and workable than they seem to me to be. But if they can 
be taken I think they yield philosophy a function. They seem to leave 
it distinct in at least two points: (a) in that it provides a reading that 
is whole, inasmuch as, being taken from the top down and not from 
the bottom up, we can be whole in taking it; and (6) in that its reading, 


not being poignant like the therapic one, cannot be mechanised and 
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used like a tool, as though one should sit outside it all and merely apply 
it like an apparatus or a medicine. I could perhaps express the latter 
point better by saying that philosophy such as is “true, but nothing 
to us,”’ is a contradiction; it is related to no whole, inasmuch as that 
active nature which is the whole has become disengaged from it and 
gone unconscious in respect to it; and so it is not philosophy. 

I should have liked to say more also about what is meant by reading 
from the top down. I must content myself with the remark that our 
doing so is at least something totally different from merely saying that 
we are doing so. Freud does not say he is reading from the bottom up. 
But he does it without saying so—an infinitely more powerful tactics. 
And we, having been to school to him, should learn from him how, 
without saying so, to do just the opposite thing; thereby revealing 
the positivity of his negatives and the real negativity of his positives, 
as distinct from saying it is there. But the doing of that involves an 
entire up-sweeping of his system, it implies giving it all over again 
with a different gesture, a thing we shall not readily do so long as we 
do but stand on the lip of the mine without choosing to go right down 
into it. Nor would the end result, I believe, leave us competing with 
him in his own field. We should only have a much greater chance of 
effectively commanding another field, which he and his compeers 
might possibly then learn to touch more circumspectly, the field of the 
not quite abnormal. 

J. W. Scorr. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SouTH WALES. 


STATISTICAL LAW AND THE ONTOLOGICAL PROOF. 


THAT particular form of the ontological proof which is the subject 
of the present discussion' has its origin in the scientific conception of 
statistical law. As Professor Sheldon tells us, modern science makes 
use of two kinds of law, namely, the ordinary, ‘exact’ law such as 
that which governs the course of falling bodies, and the statistical 
or ‘inexact’ law, such as that which is employed in connection with 
the kinetic theory of gases or the behavior of electrons in a current.? 
Ex hypothesi calculations based on exact law give precise results, 
while those based on statistical law yield only average or approximate 
values. 


The statistical method is employed in every portion of the realm of 


1“ Another Form of the Ontological Proof,’’ by Professor W. H. Sheldon, in this 
Review, Vol. XXXII, 4, pp. 355-372. 
* Pp. 355-357. 
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empirical phenomena whenever a certain type of complex problem 
arises, provided we find that the approximate results it is able to 
render will serve our actual needs. A necessary prerequisite for its 
successful application is the existence of a very large number of ele- 
ments, which, though much alike in certain respects, are relatively 
independent of one another. And perhaps Maxwell, as clearly as any 
one, expressed both the value and the limitations of this type of law 
when he said that “if we betake ourselves to the statistical method, 
we do so confessing that we are unable to follow the details of each 
individual case, and expecting that the effects of widespread causes, 
though very different in each individual, will produce an average 
result.”"' It seems, then, that the function of statistical law is to 
supplement exact law whenever, by the very nature of the problem, 
exact law breaks down. 

Now it is with the implications for philosophy of this statistical 
type of law that Professor Sheldon’s paper is concerned. In order to 
grasp these implications, evidently, we must first establish more 
definitely the principle which governs the use of such law. We have 
to ask ourselves, that is, what is the ultimate assumption upon which 
the recognized validity of statistical calculations depends. 

The answer to this question Professor Sheldon finds in a statement 
of the law itself, in its most general form. Namely, it is simply the 
rule that in a sufficiently large assemblage of relatively independent 
elements, ‘‘all possible combinations of the elements are equally 
frequent or very nearly so.’’* Such, on his interpretation, is the ulti- 
mate logical basis of the law of statistical averages. We might, per- 
haps, be inclined to infer that such a rule was based on some more 
ultimate notion, for example, the idea of pure chance, just as exact 
law is based on the idea of strict determinism. Buta very little analy- 
sis will show that pure chance cannot constitute the basis for any sort 
of law; it is, indeed, the very negation of rational possibility, and 
hence “from it no general rule can be derived.’’* Again, we might 
think that this rule or principle of the equal realization of all possibil- 
ities was simply the outcome of a great many exact laws combined, 
and hence grounded on the idea of strict determinism. This is a 
more plausible view, and therefore warrants our quoting Professor 
Sheldon’s refutation of it in full. 

We have to do, we may recall, with an assemblage whose elements— 
say the elements of a gas—are relatively independent of one another. 

‘ Campbell and Garnett, Life of Maxwell, pp. 434-444. 

? Sheldon, p. 356. 
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“Given that one element has, say, a certain velocity and direction, 
we could infer nothing about the velocity and direction of its nearest 
neighbor. As we pass from one element to another through the whole 
collection, the same is true at every step. Now ina whole of independ- 
ent parts, the behavior of that whole is the sum of the behaviors of 
the parts. If then any one element’s behavior is indeterminate with 
respect to another's, the total outcome is indeterminate with respect 
to any element's behavior. Let any one element obey strict law, and 
let all the rest do so likewise; still the outcome of the combination of 
these laws is quite indeterminate with respect to any one element's 
laws. But, as a fact, the outcome is quite determinate; for it is the 
equal realization of all possibilities. It cannot then be due to any com- 
bination of the laws of the several elements. .. . [and] if the equal 
realization of all possibilities is an ultimate principle, independent of 
the action of exact law in the collection as a whole, then the action of 
that principle in each element is also independent of exactlaw. .. . the 
behavior of the element is to some degree indeterminate. Partly due 
to exact law it no doubt is; partly also quite undetermined, subject 
only to the condition that, on the whole, all possible modes of be- 
havior are equally realized.”"! Thus we may safely conclude, it seems, 
that the equal realization of all possibilities is itself the ultimate 
scientific principle for which we have been seeking. It rests neither 
upon pure chance nor on strict determinism, but stands rather on its 
own ground—a principle whose complete self-sufficiency has been 
amply justified. 

But has it? Just as we are on the point of passing on to enjoy the 
important philosophical implications of such a scientific principle, 
certain doubts and difficulties arise, necessitating a careful re-consider- 
ation of the preceding argument. Upon examination, the validity of 
Professor Sheldon’s thesis appears to depend upon a misuse of the 
phrases ‘exact law’ and ‘indeterminism.’ Thus he begins his paper 
with the contrast between exact law and statistical or inexact law. 
In the first case, we have seen, the results are in principle numerically 
precise, while in the second case we must be content with approximate 
values.? This fact alone, however, is prima facie far from sufficient 
ground for presuming that we have not, in both cases equally, pre- 
supposed the idea of inevitable law as such. We might as well argue— 
and this is a point to which we shall have occasion to refer later—that 
because calculation and observation rarely or never precisely agree 


Pp. 357-358. 
? Pp. 355-356. 
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under the so-called exact law, therefore there is an element of inde- 
terminism involved here also. 

To such an argument, no doubt, Professor Sheldon would be the last 
to subscribe. He, too, would insist that we must distinguish care- 
fully the implications of what the French call a vérité d’approximation 
from those of a vérité approximative; in his own words, he would point 
out that in the phrase ‘inexact law’ the adjective refers properly to 
the results of the operation of a certain kind of law rather than to the 
idea of law as such. That is to say, from the discovery of a second 
type of law it would be more natural to conclude that our conception 
of the underlying principle of scientific determinism must be corre- 
spondingly enlarged, rather than that the principle itself was to be 
questioned. 

Yet we find that in another phase of his argument Professor Sheldon 
equates ‘exact’ law and strict determinism, and hence concludes that 
‘inexact’ law belongs in another category. Such indeed is the con- 
clusion of the interesting section which we have quoted in full, and to 
which we must now return for a moment. 

Suppose we grant, for the purposes of discussion, that the elements 
of a gas do constitute a whole of parts which ave as independent as may 
be. It follows at once, of course, that each particle pursues a definite 
path of its own, quite independently of its neighbors. And suppose 
we assume, in the second place, still with Professor Sheldon, that these 
particles are each subject to strict law. In what sense, now, is his 
conclusion, that the outcome of the combination of the laws of the 
several elements ‘‘is quite indeterminate with respect to any one 
element's laws,"’ a valid one? It is true, of course, ex hypothesi, that 
we can infer nothing directly about the path of one element from that 
of another, or of a combination of others—that is the meaning of the 
tentative assumption of independence. If we take indeterminism to 
mean independence, it is the merest tautology to assert that the paths 
are indeterminate one with respect to another or to all others. Never- 
theless, if each particle obeys a strict law of its own, then it would 
seem that its path could be accurately plotted, and so of all the other 
particles or combinations of particles; i.e., the outcome of the laws to 
which the several particles are subject is numerically definite. Pre- 
cisely because the motion of any particle is not determined by the 
motion of any other, it is fully determined in its own exemplification 
of strict law. And to obtain the right to ask for determinism in any 
other sense, should we not first have to abandon the hypothesis of 
independence? From this point of view, we are forced to conclude, 


Professor Sheldon’s language is at least misleading, if not incorrect. 
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So much for the first stage of the argument, the purpose of which is 
to show that we cannot conceive of statistical law as the outcome of a 
sum of exact laws. What now may we infer as to the validity of the 
idea of ‘partial indeterminism,’ as a basis for the calculation of sta- 
tistical averages? This idea, to which Professor Sheldon has recourse 
in the next step in his reasoning, is evidently forced upon him as a 
corollary to the assumption of complete independence. We cannot 
view statistical results—so the argument has shown—as the product 
of a sum of exact laws, each independent element being subject to a 
law of itsown. And the only other hypothesis which Professor Sheldon 
will consider is that each element is not wholly subject to exact law but 
is partially undetermined. 

But before we can be asked to accept so obviously difficult a notion 
as this, we have a right to demand the consideration of at least one 
other perhaps more tenable alternative. Instead of implicitly assum- 
ing that we have exhausted the case for strict determinism as a ground 
for the computing of statistical averages, because it will not yield 
such results in connection with the hypothesis of wholly independent 
elements, why not abandon for the moment the latter assumption? 
We feel the more inclined to follow this path because Professor Sheldon 
has furnished no justification for an important change in phraseology 
in the course of a presumably continuous argument. There may well 
be all the difference in the world between an assemblage composed 
of ‘relatively,’ or largely, independent elements, and ‘‘a whole of in- 
dependent parts."’ At least we have no right to pass from the one 
premise to the other without some discussion of what this difference 
amounts to. We might ask, for example, whether the very idea of 
law does not in itself stand opposed to the doctrine of complete in- 
dependence? Is not a law essentially an expression of what we take to 
be the most relevant and unvarying relations? Would there be any 
laws, statistical or otherwise, where only unrelated, self-sufficient 
entities each pursued their solitary, independent ways? 

And secondly, we have, in addition to Maxwell,' abundant authority 
—and considering the number of conflicting opinions on most scientific 
questions, a truly remarkable amount of agreement—in favor of the 
view that statistical law is so far opposed in spirit to the doctrine of 
wholly independent entities that it actually presupposes a common 
set of definite conditions according to which the elements in a statis- 
tical system are subject to the strictest determinism. 

We might almost say that this is the cardinal fact which has emerged 


from a vast amount of independent and disinterested study, by scien- 
1 Cf. above, p. 74. 
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tists and philosophers alike, of the nature and function of statistical 
law. At all events, writers of such different interests and philosophical 
leanings as Merz,' Rougier,? Brunschvicg,? and Meyerson,‘ in their 
attempts to express the best judgment of the majority of modern 
scientists themselves, and not simply to give voice to their own con- 
victions, are forced to the statement that statistical calculations are 
grounded ultimately on the idea of “‘a system of elements subject to 
given conditions’’ (Rougier); that statistical computations are valid 
just to the extent to which “one may trust in the uniformity of nature” 
(Brunschvicg); that ‘the employment of the calculus of probabilities 
allies itself to the strictest determinism’ (Meyerson). 

That is to say, statistical law finds its raison d’étre in the solution of 
certain very complex problems, in which we have to do with a system 
of a very large number of relatively, but only relatively, independent 
and similar elements. The relative independence of the elements 
simply means, as we understand it, that they are not indissolubly 
bound to each other as certain parts of an electron are sometimes 
thought to be, but may assume the most various relations to each 
other. They may act upon, or interact with each other, and may 
influence each other's behaviors and destinies to a very appreciable 
extent; are in fact anything but wholly independent entities. If this 
were all, we might find our problem insoluble from its very complexity, 
though assured in principle of the absolute sovereignty of nature's 
laws. But, as Maxwell has said, while we are indeed practically 
unable to follow in detail the behavior of each individual element, yet 
it happens in some instances that we are able to compute average 
results as the effects of certain “widespread causes,’’ which we must 
assume as prevailing in the system as a whole. Thus we are led to the 
conclusion, in the light of the best available evidence, that the modern 
emphasis on statistical law in no wise points to a modification of the 
ordinary scientific view of physical nature as a domain governed 
throughout by the strictest determinism. The fact that the statistical 
method also applies in regions beyond the domain of the natural 
sciences so-called, for instance, in the computation of mortality 
tables, need not shake the scientist’s confidence in the assumed de- 
terministic basis of statistical law, any more than the similar fact that 
a ‘free’ human being is in certain respects subject to the mechanical 

| History of European Thought in the X1Xth Century, Vol. I1, Chapter XII, on 
“Statistical Law.” 

2 Philosophy and the New Physics, Eng. transl., pp. 146-147. 

7 L’ éxperience humaine et la causalité physique, p. 369. 

* De l'explication dans les sciences, pp. 91-93 and passim. 
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order leads him to suspect that an element of free choice has been in- 
jected into that order. 

What, then, of the philosophical implications which Professor Shel- 
don draws from his study of this kind of law? Unless some other 
guarantee of their validity can be found, it would seem that they, too, 
must be given up, along with any idea like that of partial indetermin- 
ism. But from another point of view, and quite apart from any in- 
cidental scientific vindication of it, it will be interesting to see what 
this idea of partial indeterminism amounts to philosophically. 

To say that an individual is partially determined is for Professor 
Sheldon the same as to say that its behavior is indeterminate “within 
limits.”’' In the course of his interesting illustrations of the operation 
of the principle of statistical law—i.e., the equal realization of all pos- 
sibilities—in every part and portion of the universe, inorganic, organic, 
and even in the domain of social and religious experience, the writer 
does much to make clearer the philosophical significance of the idea 
of partial indeterminism, or indeterminism within limits, of the in- 
dividual. But perhaps we may gain the clearest insight of his inter- 
pretation of the import of this notion from the discussion of the re- 
-so the 
argument proceeds—that the Perfect Being is also an embodiment of 





lation of God's will to that of finite persons. Let us assume 


the principle of realizing all possibilities. What is the bearing of such 
an assumption on the problem of individual freedom? As Professor 
Sheldon sees it, if we grant the validity of this hypothesis, it will 
“allow a degree of free-play or self-determination to the finite wills 
and tendencies."’? While the will of the Supreme Being is indeed all- 
powerful, it yet allows to finite wills, ‘within limits . . . independent 
volition, [just] as in a gas the individual particles may vary much with- 
out disturbing the total uniformity.” ® 

Now the writer’s language is so far from being ambiguous at this 
point that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to his meaning. It 
is perfectly clear what his conception of human freedom amounts to. 
Namely it amounts to an exercise of a form of volition which is bound 
within certain externally imposed limits, precisely—as Professor Sheldon 
himself recognizes—as the particles of a gas may vary only within defi- 
nitely prescribed areas. In both cases the limits of variation are as 
rigidly determined as the most punctilious scientist could wish. And 
in the light of our previous discussion a curious historical parallel may 
be drawn. For this conception of freedom seems in all respects very 


1 Sheldon, pp. 360, and passim. 
?P. 363. 
*P. 364. 
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similar to one reported of a certain medieval Jewish philosopher. 
Just as for Professor Sheldon the divine will is universally realized 
and yet allows freedom (within limits) to particular individuals, so for 
Gersonides divine omniscience ‘extends only to the universal and its 
consequences; the contingent particular is by definition not subject 
to foreknowledge. . . .""! And so, for several of these thinkers of an 
earlier age, the universal law, with regard to the directly observed 
phenomenon, can never be more than more or less nearly approximated. 
No falling body, Gersonides would have said, has ever been observed 
to obey precisely the law of gravitation. There is always a greater 
or less divergence between calculation and observation. And just as 
Professor Sheldon erects his doctrine of freedom on the implications of 
statistical law, so these medieval thinkers erected it on this equally 
well-recognized, if equally irrevelant, fact.* 

In principle the one solution seems as untenable and unsatisfactory 
as the other, for, as was pointed out above, the idea of determinism as 
such is not negated in either case. 

In various passages throughout the remainder of his paper Professor 
Sheldon proceeds to elucidate further the philosophical significance 
of the principle—now to be considered as a philosophical one—of the 
equal realization of all possibilities. And while he continues to in- 
sist, in general, on the ultimate character of this principle, and, in 
particular, on the self-sufficiency of the idea of possibility, yet, in the 
end, he is himself compelled to recognize the fundamental inadequacy 
of such a viewpoint. No real possibility without conditions, without 
some rational basis—such is the sum-total, the final, as we have found 
it to be the immediate, result of Professor Sheldon's best efforts in 
this regard. We may demonstrate this conclusion in his own words. 

By possibility the writer means anything which is not internally 
inconsistent, so that, e.g., the only conceivable world ‘‘is one in which 
all entities that may or might be thought of without internal incon- 
sistency are realized with equal frequency on the whole."’* One moral 
of this doctrine is that it proves the existence of the Perfect Being, 
simply by showing that He is such a self-consistent entity.* 

The objection may, however, be raised that internal consistency, 
in this sense, is not enough to assure the equal realization of all possi- 
bilities—that finite wills, for example, while conceivably consistent 
with themselves according to the definition, are yet thwarted in their 

1 Husik, Medieval Jewish Philosophy, p. 396. 

2 Meyerson, op. cil., pp. 14 ff. 

* Sheldon, p. 364. 

*P. 367. 
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conflict with the Divine purpose, and, so far as we know, never realized. 
To this objection Professor Sheldon has an answer ready. It depends 
upon a distinction which he makes between ‘intrinsic’ inconsistency 
and ‘contextual’ inconsistency. Thus a round square is an intrin- 
sically inconsistent or self-contradictory entity; its very defintition 
seems to deny what it also affirms, and hence such an entity can never, 
at any time, exist.'. On the other hand, ‘some conceivable contents 
[which] are not intrinsically inconsistent, do conflict [for the time 
being] with certain contexts; e.g., 101 heads in the context of 100 
pennies, or a camel as the offspring of two pigeons.’’? But whereas, 
in the case of the internally inconsistent being it can never hope for 
realization, the matter is otherwise when the inconsistency is only 
contextual. For contextual inconsistency only means that while 
“certain possible beings are now excluded from a certain field they will 
eventually be realized because the character of the field will sometime 
admit their existence.’’* Wills thwarted in this life will attain their 
purposes in a future existence.‘ 

The reader of this argument cannot fail to be struck by the vast 
importance attached to the temporal element. Conditions operating 
now will cease to be effective eventually; an internally inconsistent 
being may never exist, but all other entities will sometime assume ex- 
istence. Does it not seem as if the temporal were to Professor Shel- 
don’s mind the only significant condition; that compared with it such 
biological monstrosities as a camel born of two pigeons is an easy 
obstacle for nature to overcome? 

And yet there is another factor which the author does not fail to 
consider, the implications of which point in another direction. In 
spite of his fondness for the idea of independence, which simply means, 
it seems, that “‘one content is from the point of view of another a 
possibility but not a necessity,” * he is far from admitting that the 
mere passage of time has the force of annulling all other conditions. 
In the last resort, that is, Professor Sheldon seems to be perfectly 
aware of the absurdity of the attempt to accord an ultimate signifi- 
cance to the idea of independent possibility in the form which he at 
times apparently advocates. Time and again he modifies and qualifies 
the validity of his principle. Thus he frankly admits that “in every 
field of being every possibility must exist unless prevented by the 

1P. 360. 

?P. 360. 

* Pp. 369-370. 

* Pp. 367 and 372. 

* Pp. 368-369. 
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special conditions of that field’’;* that “the whole of the actual world 
is not to be accounted for by the principle of possibility; there is a 
’;? that “ biological 


’ 


selective, compulsory principle also at work . . 
variation must lie within limits prescribed by physical conditions” ;# 
that conversely some possibilities will pass out, e.g., those “not in 
harmony with the environment.” * 

So it would seem that Professor Sheldon has not really intended to 
deny the existence, at all times, of some necessary conditions, of some 
essential context, as the basis of all rational possibility. But if this 
be so, what becomes of the ultimate distinction between internal and 
contextual consistefcy, and in how far may we hold that time alone 
can accomplish all things, or that whatever is only possible now will 
some day be actual? 

The conclusion to which our discussion leads is, first, that a study of 
the philosophical implications of statistical law fails to reveal any new 
solution of the problem of freedom. We still are faced, as before, with 
the necessity of reconciling human freedom with scientific determinism. 
Secondly, independence turns out to be an a priori hypothesis, in flat 
contradiction with scientific experience; in Professor Sheldon’s termi- 
nology, along with these so-called independent ‘entities’ we must 
always associate relevant ‘fields,’ without which possibility, as such, 
is inconceivable. And with so much admitted, it is difficult to see 
precisely what are the grounds in favor of the proposed new form of 


the ontological proof. 


H. R. SMART. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
1P. 370. 
2P. 368. 
Pp. 360. 


*P. 368 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Outline of Psychology. By Wittt1am McDovucGa.tt. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923.—pp. xvi, 456. 

This is an unusual book in at least two ways. Its most important 
distinction, of course, is that it is written from the point of view of a 
vitalist. Its second peculiarity is really a defect: it undertakes “to 
introduce the student to his science,’’ yet owing to its unorthodox 
point of view, it plunges the reader at once into theoretical problems 
which would make no appeal whatever to the average sophomore, 
and throughout is deeply involved in controversy. The present re- 
viewer expects to refer her advanced students to the book as a stimu- 
lating and fresh treatment of psychological material, but would never 
think of sending a beginner to it. A great part of it requires critical 
reading by the expert psychologist, and seems indeed to be addressed 
to such a person, yet frequently the author adjusts his style, though 
not his thought, to the immature student and pats one on the head with 
a rather heavy hand, causing an odd resentment in the adult psycho- 
logical critic. 

The readers of this magazine will be more interested in an account 
of Professor McDougall’s theories than in a discussion of his success 
as the writer of an introductory text. Being a vitalist, he invites one 
at the outset to cast aside entirely the categories of all the natural 
sciences and choose such new categories as may be best “for the un- 
derstanding and control of human nature.’ This means, of course, 
a complete divorce between psychology and physiology. It is true 
that the author advises the student to study and use physiology, but 
why, and how, he should use it remains obscure. It would seem to 
deal with as disconnected an epiphenomenon (or would ‘subphenome- 
non’ fit the picture better?) in Professor McDougall’s universe as does 
introspective psychology from the mechanistic point of view. 

Although the book is not formally divided into two parts, the 
discussion falls naturally into such a division; treating, first, the facts 
of behavior, and secondly, those derived from introspection. In the 
first part, the author's definition of the term ‘behavior’ is fundamental 
forhisargument. Behavior, he holds, does not mean all the movements 
or activities of living things: the term is restrict ed toa certain kind of 
such movements, and excludes tropisms and reflexes. Behavior, in 
Professor McDougall’s sense, has at least six distinguishing marks. 
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It is spontaneous, it persists independently of the continuance of the 
initiating stimulus, it varies in direction, it comes to an end as soon as 
it has brought about a particular kind of change in the animal’s situa- 
tion, it prepares for a new situation, it shows some improvement in 
effectiveness when repeated. 

A second fundamentally characteristic doctrine is that since, when 
human beings ‘behave’ in the above-defined sense, they have foresight 
of the ends of their action, therefore ‘behavior’ wherever we find it 
involves foresight of ends. 

To the separation of ‘behavior’ thus defined from the tropism and 
reflex, the present reviewer has no objection whatever. Much of 
Professor McDougall’s discussion of animal behavior is occupied with 
showing how spontaneous it is and how inadequately it can be ex- 
plained as due to tropisms. His criticisms here are quite just. Even 
Loeb himself regards the tropism as only one type of animal move- 
ment. And the more closely one observes the activities of even the 
simplest animals, the less importance the tropism, or oriented reac- 
tion, appears to have. 

If the mechanist, however, agrees with our author that the peculiar 
type of ‘behavior’ to which he gives the name does exist and may prop- 
erly be distinguished from the tropism and the reflex, it does not follow 
that mechanism must be abandoned. Because a comparatively simple 
physico-chemical explanation can be conjectured for the tropism, a 
physico-chemical explanation is not necessarily unthinkable for more 
complex types of action. We see living matter still, in spite of our 
best microscopy, from the outside: an automobile viewed from the 
outside acts so very differently from a wagon that one might conclude 
it subject to different physical laws, but one would be mistaken. And 
if the mechanist be reproached with not being able to show the rela- 
tionship between the tropism or reflex and behavior of the more 
complex type, he can retaliate upon Professor McDougall by asking 
him what he himself thinks the relation is. If foresight is, as he ap- 
parently inclines to believe, the essence not only of behavior but of 
life itself, where did the reflexes and tropisms come from? Are they, 
so to speak, fossil bits of the inanimate world imbedded in the struc- 
ture of true behavior? Are they the mechanized remnants of what was 
once true behavior? The author recognizes the existence of ‘motor 
mechanisms,’ but even calling them ‘mere’ motor mechanisms (p. 180) 
does not get rid of the problem they present in his system. And when, 
after telling us that lack of modifiability is characteristic of reflexes 


and helps to distinguish them from ‘behavior,’ he meets the objection 
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that conditioned, that is, modified, reflexes do exist by the statement 
that these are not reflexes, one feels that his argument is too agile to 
be quite safe. 

Instincts are ‘behavior.’ Professor McDougall distinguishes be- 
tween reflexes and instincts on the ground that the reflex is reaction to 
a stimulus, while the instinct is reaction to an object. The distinc- 
tion is a just one, yet here again the possibility of a mechanistic 
explanation of instinct is really unaffected by the argument. What 
is the difference between a stimulus and an object? The object is 
complex, a pattern; the stimulus, simple. But the mechanist may argue 
that whether anything which acts upon our receptor system is to be 
regarded as simple or complex depends entirely on whether our reac- 
tion to it is simple or complex. The conception of a stimulus, as for 
example a ray of light, is one that we human beings have reached as 
the result of an elaborate system of complex reactions, the processes 
of scientific analysis. Now an animal may make a simple reaction to 
what our processes of scientific analysis show to be a complex pattern 
of stimuli. Such a reaction is not necessarily inexplicable in terms of 
physico-chemistry, any more than is the forward movement of an 
automobile—a simple reaction to an outside observer—when gas is 
supplied to the carburetor and cylinders, sparks to the spark plugs, 
and the clutch is let in. In one passage Professor McDougall writes 
as though the combination of stimuli had to be consciously synthe- 
sized by the animal. ‘‘If,’’ he says on page 76, “‘a nicely adapted 
reaction is found to be evoked only by some complex conjunction or 
sequence of sense-impressions, then we may infer on the part of the 
animal a synthetic activity which makes from a complex of sense-stimulli 
a unitary object.” The earthworm nosing a leaf “must relate the 
successive stimuli or sense-impressions of contact in a complex and 
orderly whole; and such relating synthetic activity is the essence of 
perception.’’ But later in his discussion of perception he maintains 
the contradictory thesis that the process is not one of synthesising 
sense-impressions into a complex whole but one of reacting to the 
whole, and only later, if at all, discovering its complexity by analysis. 
“It is important to notice that we become aware of this complexity 
of the sensory quality only when we adopt the introspective attitude 
and make the quality of experience the object of our thinking. So 
long as we remain in the natural attitude (when our sensory experi- 
ences serve merely as signs of the presence of physical objects) the 
complexity of the impression merely serves as the basis of our dis- 


crimination and recognition” (p. 229). This latter seems the more 
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plausible of the two views. The mechanist can adopt it, and maintain 
that when an animal's reactions are made separately to various parts 
of a combination of stimuli and then to the combination as a whole, 
the animal is aware of a pattern or object; but that when an animal 
makes only a simple reaction to the whole combination, there is no 
reason to suppose that the animal is aware of any complexity or uses 
any synthesising activity. 

In his anxiety to emphasize the purposive character of instincts, 
which, as true ‘behavior,’ involve foresight, the author ignores the 
multitude of observations on failures of adaptation in instinctive 
behavior. These failures are of a type that can be explained if in- 
stinct is a chain of reactions, but not on the theory of ‘foresight.’ 
F. H. Herrick’s illuminating work' on the cyclical instincts of birds 
gives a plausible theory to account for such not uncommon peculiari- 
ties of behavior in birds as ‘‘repair of the old nest or the building of a 
new one at the close of the breeding season; omission of nest-building 
and dropping of eggs on the ground; leaving young to perish in the 
nest and starting on migration; offering strings or other objects to 
the young in place of food,” and so forth. These, Herrick shows, 
can be understood as due to dislocations and overlappings of phase in 
a cycle of activities. They are incomprehensible as disorders of be- 
havior that is governed by foresight, for they resemble no human 
blunders in carrying out purposes. 

Least enviable is Professor McDougall’s position when confronted 
with those cases of animal behavior where a long train of activities 
is adapted to an end of which the animal has had no individual ex- 
perience. What he does is to take the bull by the horns and introduce 
the doctrine of innate ideas in its crudest form, that of asserting the 
existence of innate imagery! ‘“‘In some few instances we seem com- 
pelled to suppose that the power of thinking of, or imagining, an object 
not present to the senses is provided in the form of innate mental 
structure. Such an instance is the building of a complex mental 
structure according to a plan common to the species and without 
previous acquaintance with such structures, as in the case of some 
spiders and insects. The construction of the complex nests of .some 
birds, especially those of the weaver-birds, seems to fall under this 
head” (p. 202). The mechanist may be thankful that he at least is 
not ‘compelled’ to have recourse to this hypothesis. 

Limitation of space forbids an extended discussion of the part of 
the book dealing with introspective psychology. Here the pervading 

‘**Instinct and Intelligence in Birds,’ Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 76 (1910), 


PP. 532-556; Vol. 77 (1910), pp. 82-97, 122-141 
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doctrine is that of Brentano, Ward, and Stout, that conative experi- 
ence can never be analysed into or reduced to sensory experience. 
This doctrine has always seemed to the present reviewer, as of course 
it does to many others, based on a confusion between function and 
content. That conation as a function is an important mark of living 
matter, that mind can be treated from the dynamic point of view, 
that an essential part of psychology consists in thus treating it, no 
one can question. But that our awareness of activity is something 
unique and irreducible to sensational content seems contradicted by 
the introspection of many authorities. Professor McDougall quotes 
James as the originator of the doctrine that the feeling of mental 
activity or effort is made up of kinesthetic sensations (not mentioning 
Miinsterberg’s practically simultaneous development of this thesis 
in Die Willenshandlung), and admits that “if so skilled a psychol- 
ogist could find in introspection a warrant for the sensationist answer 
to this question, those who take the opposite view cannot hope to 
establish it by simple appeal to the verdict of introspection” (p. 318). 
His arguments for the opposite view are nevertheless introspective. 
(1) He points out that our muscles sometimes contract strongly, as 
in cramp or by application of the electric current, without our having 
any sense of effort. To this the obvious answer is that as no one sup- 
poses that mental effort involves contracting all the muscles of the 
body, there is no reason on the sensationist hypothesis why a cramp 
in the leg should produce the sense of effort. (2) He reports observa- 
tions on shell-shocked patients who are apparently muscularly flaccid, 
but tell on becoming normal of having experienced mental effort. 
This is introspective testimony of dubious trustworthiness. (3) He 
says that if the sensationist adopts the ‘subterfuge’ (calling his op- 
ponent’s argument a subterfuge is unfortunately rather characteristic 
of the author's controversial manner) of saying that we govern the 
amount of effort we put forth by kinesthetic imagery, he will answer 
that ‘“‘we may strongly intend or resolve to produce a feeble muscular 
contraction, and we may also weakly resolve .... to produce strong 
muscular contractions: hence the sense of effort varies independently 
of the kinesthetic imagery of the movement we intend to make."’ 

This is true, one may reply, but again it must be remembered that 

since the muscular contractions involved in effort are not contrac- 

tions of all the muscles of the body, in strongly resolving to produce 
a weak contraction of the finger muscles one might easily at the same 
time have strong contraction of other muscles corresponding to the 


strength of the resolve or effort; contractions, for instance, of abdominal 
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muscles, or of muscles involved in compressing the lips, or frowning. 
Is Professor McDougall sure that one can strongly resolve to be com- 
pletely relaxed in every muscle? I doubt that one can, and am re- 
minded of the passage in James's lecture on the benefits of relaxation,! 
when he says that probably many of his audience are as they listen 
to him strenuously resolving to become relaxed, and warns them that 
this is not the way to do it; “the way to do it is genuinely not to care 
whether you are doing it or not.” 

The book is highly stimulating to the mechanistic reader. It 
challenges him with his unsolved problems—of all of which, I think, 
he was already aware—and it encourages him, contrary to its author's 
intention, by showing him how much worse off he would be if he were 


a vitalist. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Philosophical Studies. By G. E. Moore. New York, Harcourt, 
, Brace and Co., 1922.—pp. vili + 342. 

This book consists of ten essays written between 1903 and I92I. 
Eight of the essays have been previously published and their content 
is well known to students of philosophy. These, in the order in which 
they were written, are: I. “‘The Refutation of Idealism”’; II. “The 
Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception’’; III. ‘William James’ 
‘Pragmatism’ "’; IV. ‘“‘Hume’s Philosophy”; V. “The Status of 
Sense-Data”’; VI. “The Conception of Reality”; VII. ‘Some 
Judgments of Perception,” and IX. ‘‘ External and Internal Relations.” 
With the exception of the simplification of certain symbols in the 
ninth essay, they are here republished without change. 

The titles of the essays indicate the main questions of controversy 
which have concerned philosophers during the past generation. In 
fact, they involve the more important of the problems of philosophy 
the discussion of which has occupied philosophers throughout the 
modern period, since the realization of the importance of the individual 
brought to the fore the peculiar problem of subjectivity. Professor 
Moore's writings have in any case played a prominent part in the 
philosophical discussion of the past generation and have earned for 
their author the right to the fullest consideration. The first of the 
essays is the now famous “ Refutation of Idealism,’ the challenge to 
which any one who subscribes to idealistic principles would feel it 
necessary to respond with his most compelling logic. But as here 
published much of the force of any criticism is warded off in advance 


1 Talks to Teachers on Psychology, p. 228. 
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by the author’s statement that “some of the views expressed in some 
of the earlier ones are views with which I no longer agree’’; and the 
“Refutation”’ is the earliest. The essays are republished here with- 
out change, the author says, because “‘the mistaken views in question 
are so embedded in the form and substance of the papers in which 
they occur, that it would have been impossible to correct them without 
practically substituting new papers for the old ones; and that, in spite 
of these mistakes, the old papers, as they stand, still seem to me, on 
the whole, to say things which are worth saying in a form which, how- 
ever defective it may be, I doubt my own ability to improve upon” 
(pp. vii-viii). But the author remarks that this explanation does not 
apply to the “ Refutation of Idealism,”’ which, he says, “‘now appears 
to me to be very confused, as well as to embody a good many down- 
right mistakes” (p. viii). In this case he has quite rightly decided 
to republish the essay because of the important place which it holds in 
contemporary discussion, ard for the sake of reference. 
Unfortunately, however, the author does not say which of the views 
are those which he no longer holds; consequently it would be unwise 
and perhaps unsafe to offer any discussion of specific views stated, 
since the critic might find that the views criticized had been abandoned. 
There remain therefore only Professor Moore’s general point of view 
and the attitude which he takes to fundamental questions at issue 
among the various contending groups of philosophers, as being 
fairly open for discussion. And if one may judge from the type of 
questions which furnish content for the later papers, e.g., the exter- 
nality of relations, the reality of sense data, the nature of reality, 
etc., Professor Moore is still ‘refuting’ idealism and attempting to 
demonstrate the ultimate necessity of the doctrines of realism. And 
this purpose is so apparent in all the essays that it may be regarded as 
the central theme of the book. It is still in order therefore to refer 
to the refutation, so far at least as to agree with the author that it 
is very confused, not only in the essay with that title but throughout 
all of them, and that it contains some down-right mistakes. I should 
like to suggest that the confusion lies mainly in the method of argu- 
ment and that the most serious mistake is to be found in the assump- 
tions upon which the argument rests. The author has not successfully 
isolated his facts, since the idealism which he attempts to refute is not 
the philosophic attitude which has historically been designated by that 
name. It is true that certain systems have been attempted upon the 
basis of the subjective principle, and have claimed the name of ideal- 
ism; it is also evident that they have really adopted the form and 
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presuppositions of empirical realism, in spite of the ‘mental’ cate- 
gories in which they have been expressed. Idealism has no more to do 
with ‘ideas’ interpreted merely as mental states than it has with any 
other type of ‘independent’ particulars; and the essence of idealism 
does not consist in the peculiar spiritual or mental character of what 
it regards as real, so much as in the element of universality which the 
real must exhibit whether it be mental or material, or whatever may 
be the subjective and particularist characters that may belong to it. 
A certain degree of ‘independence’ of abstract mind is therefore the 
condition of an element’s being real, in the sense that its reality im- 
plies the possession of the character of objectivity upon which the 
truth of any judgment with respect to it rests. But this independence 
is not so much a matter of unique disparateness, as the author seems 
to imply, as of its embodying certain aspects of universality. But 
this merely suggests that, in the order of the real, the peculiarly mental 
fact, the state of consciousness in its particularist and subjective sense, 
holds a not very important place. Professor Moore’s refutation would 
therefore have been important if it had relegated the mental state to 
its properly obscure place; but that would have contributed, not toa 
refutation of idealism, but to the necessity of a re-examination of the 
assumptions of realism. Professor Moore renders his own realism 
subjective by the peculiar importance which he attaches to states of 
spiritual’ but because, on his 


‘ 


mind, not because states of mind are 
view, they are externally determined particulars which are in the last 
analysis indistinguishable from any other ‘independent’ elements. 
It is this independent self-completeness of ideas that is responsible for 
the difficulties which he is obliged to recognize in his doctrine of the 
reality of sense data, in which he seems to be concerned to show that 
sense data are on a par with externally determined objects. From the 
point of view of the problem of knowledge it appears very curious why 
one who is so interested to prove the independent existence of at least 
some non-mental elements should be nevertheless continuously oc- 
cupied with mental states. The description of the mechanisms of 
perception and the analysis of the nature of sense data hardly seem 
the procedure through which the proof of the non-mental character 
of even some reals would be expected. Much of Professor Moore's 
argument in all of the essays has to do with mental states primarily, 
and he has on his hands the very awkward necessity of showing that 
mental states are real, after he has assumed that the factor of reality 
in any fact is somehow a function of its non-dependence upon mental 
states. And this leads him to what appears to be an identification 
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of sense data with non-mental reals, which, again, commits him to the 
assumption that the character of reality of fact is a function of the 
external relations of facts. Here, however, are two further difficulties. 
In the first place, after accepting external relations, since the relation 
between two facts thus conceived can be nothing else than a third 
fact which has the same nature and an equal status with those it 
connects, the author falls into the meaningless infinite process, and 
thus comes near to reducing all relations to the status of pure abstrac- 
tions, which perhaps explains the attempt to prove the externality of 
relations by the use of pure symbols. But you can prove nothing of 
the nature of relations after the idea of relation has been abandoned; 
and a relation does not hold between relata that have not some 
definiteness of concrete meaning. It is doubtful whether meanings 
are ever represented; the act of judgment that asserts a meaning is 
exactly what a symbol is not. And it is recognized that this questions 
the very existence of a logic of symbols. The other difficulty involved 
is that it forces upon Professor Moore the tacit assumption that 
reality is a particular attribute of particular facts of the same order 
as any other quality which the fact may possess. He then is under ob- 
ligation to find and describe this peculiar quality, which he can do 
only with such terms as imply negative and quantitative uniqueness. 
And in cases where the problem is humanly important, he is driven 
to an agnosticism of a decidedly sceptical sort. But the reality of a 
fact is not any one or any group of its distinctive marks; and yet it 
must be, if things are to be proved real by analysis of their own nature. 
When Professor Moore therefore sums up idealism in the phrase esse 
is percipi and identifies the phrase with the proposition that reality 
is spiritual (p. 6), he has, I venture to think, misapprehended the 
meaning of modern idealism in very important respects. He seems 
to take the proposition, reality is spiritual, to imply that separate ob- 
jects, chairs, tables, etc., as distinct things, possess spiritual characters 
or minds as distinct particular qualities (p. 1). He is thus charging 
idealism with attributing to parts taken distributively characters which 
it has never found real in connection with anything other than systems 
of parts ordered as wholes. And while he discusses the doctrine of 
wholes, he attempts to state it by tacitly attributing to idealism the 
peculiar tenet of realism, that reality is a plurality of perfectly distinct 
atoms, and then trying to show that, on idealistic grounds thus mis- 
interpreted, each atom ought to have a spiritual character all to 
itseli—“‘it is certainly meant to assert that they are far more like us 
than we think” (p. 1). The phrase esse is percipi would then imply a 
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total separateness of the mind from its object. Then the difficulty— 
which by the way does not exist for idealism—comes to be one of 
showing what can be the relations between them. On this point the 
realist is driven to subjectivism in the assumption that the relation 
is a matter of the uniqueness of ‘awareness’ (pp. 25 ff). But unique- 
ness is the character of reality only when the real is considered in its 
aspect of the universal moment of individuality, and this is the very 
opposite of the assumption of things as distinct. Professor Moore's 
attempt then to interpret idealism in terms of the category of distinct- 
ness leads to a twisting of all the terms of the argument, and misses 
the point in the idealist’s approach to the real, which is from the point 
of view of wholeness; the distinctions within the real that are found 
necessary merely corresponding to those real aspects of the whole 
which appear as incidental to the process of interpretation. 

On the other hand, as to the difficulty involving method, Professor 
Moore rests too heavily on the logical device of formal contradiction 
(pp. 15-16); or rather, the principle of contradiction seems to be inter- 
preted by him as a purely formal relation. He is especially interested 
to show an inherent fallacy in the idealist’s concept of ‘organic unity,’ 
which he says is used to mean that “certain abstractions are in all 
cases illegitimate; that whenever you try to assert anything whatever 
of that which is a part of an organic whole, what you assert can only 
be true of the whole” (p. 15). This is evidently one of Professor 
Moore's ‘downright mistakes’; it is doubtful whether anybody ever 
held such an interpretation of organic unity. It certainly is true that 
there are judgments expressing the nature of a part which would not 
be true of the whole regarded as distinct from and as not inclusive of 
the part; but it is also true that such a judgment, as specifically the 
meaning which it asserts, would not be true of the part except for the 
element of objective reference which implicates it as an element in a 
system of judgments which, taken together, express the nature of the 
whole. And this, I think, is what is meant by the phrase ‘organic 
unity’; it is the recognition that the truth of a judgment is not solely 
a matter of the distinct intrinsicality of the meaning which it carries, 
but a matter of the fulfillment of that meaning in the object which it 
implies. And wholeness is the objectivity of every judgment; an 
assertion is not a judgment until it overcomes the subjective uniqueness 
of its own content. A judgment és often in a sense true of a part when 
abstracted from the whole to which it belongs; but when you fully 
understand the sense in which it is true you are interpreting the judg- 
ment in terms of its universality, and this implies either—and ulti- 
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mately both—the unity of the aspects of the part as a part, or the 
unity which incorporates it with other parts in a more comprehensive 
whole. And this means that your judgment has become principled 
objectively, has taken its place in an order of truths and become vali- 
dated aslaw. Professor Moore is taking the term, part, as applying to 
distinct entities; he apparently fails to see that the essence of its 
meaning is its correlativeness, that a part is not a part so long as being 
a part is all that it is. 

So far our discussion has had special reference to the general point 
of view which Professor Moore represents, and of which he has become 
one of the most eminent advocates. There remain the two essays 
heretofore unpublished to which closer and more detailed attention 
should be given. These, which the author calls ethical essays, have 
the titles, ‘‘The Conception of Intrinsic Value,’’ and “‘ The Nature of 
Moral Philosophy.’’ The former is extraordinarily involved with sub- 
tle analytical distinctions and I am by no means certain that I follow 
the argument at all points. I have the impression as I read that the 
argument is just off the track, and that it fails of any definite conclusion 
because at the start it ignores the conditions upon which a clear cut 
conclusion could rest. The author states that it is his purpose to de- 
fine what is at issue when it is disputed whether any predicate of value 
is or is not a subjective predicate (p. 253). The problem is one of 
finding objectivity for value concepts. Subjectivity is defined as, (1) 
the interpretation of values in terms of feeling, (2) the mere formal 
contradictory of objectivity, and (3) as non-intrinsic (p. 255). The 
term objective does not state what is ordinarily meant by attributing 
‘fixity’ and ‘impartiality’ to kinds of value, since a predicate may be 
objective and still represent no intrinsic character (p. 255). But 
real objectivity refers to intrinsic values or to what has a “fixed 
relation to an intrinsic kind of value"’ (p. 257). The author's problem 
is then to define intrinsic. The idea of value as intrinsic “entails the 
recognition of a kind of predicate extremely different from any we 
should otherwise have to recognize and perhaps unique” (p. 259). 
The issue is between intrinsic and non-intrinsic because it ‘affects 
our view of the universe,"’ although ‘‘objective’’ views are false be- 
cause they run to metaphysics (p. 258). ‘To say that a kind of value 
is ‘intrinsic’ means merely that the question whether a thing possesses 
it, and in what degree it possesses it, depends solely on the intrinsic 
nature of the thing in question"’ (p. 260). This means two things: (1) 
“that it is impossible for what is strictly one and the same thing to 
possess that [any particular] kind of value at one time, or in one set 
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of circumstances, and mot to possess it at another; and equally im. 
possible for it to possess it in one degree at one time, or in one set of 
circumstances, and to possess it in a different degree at another, or in 
a different set’’; (2) “that if a given thing possesses any kind of in- 
trinsic value in a certain degree, then not only must that same thing 
possess it, under all circumstances, in the same degree, but also 
anything exactly like it, must, under all circumstances, possess it in 
exactly the same degree”’ (pp. 260-261). The rest of the essay is a 
discussion in extreme analytic terms of the meaning of ‘impossible’ 
and of ‘exactly alike,’ the issue of which, as it seems, is not quite 
clear even to Professor Moore himself; and it would, if valid, so it 
seems to me, come dangerously near destroying the reality of values. 
While the author argues that values are not intrinsic properties, and 
that to give a complete description of a thing it is not necessary to 
‘mention any predicates of value it possessed’’ (p. 274), yet he seems 
to make the fundamental mistake of assuming that the value of a 
thing is somehow attached to the “intrinsic nature”’ of the thing in 
such a way that, while things are not described by their values, yet 
values are meaningless except in so far as residence may be found for 
them in things as distinct from their properties or relations. But 
since difference in quality does not mean the same as difference in 
intrinsic nature (p. 263), so that values and sense qualities are not the 
same (p. 272), and since for the author there seems to be nothing real 
except things and their qualities, the claim to reality which values 
make and tend to enforce suggests to the author that there may be 
different kinds of unconditional necessity. The necessity of value 
relations is not the same necessity which holds among mere facts 
(p. 265), nor that implied in causal relations (p. 267). 

This somewhat astonishing result would, it would seem, suggest to 
the author that something was wrong with the process through which 
it was reached. Moreover it is to be noted that such a result is a 
necessary consequence of denying the internality of relations as their 
element of universality. Once this is denied no relations are real at all; 
relations if merely external can never become explanatory principles, 
and hence can give no status in reality to what depends upon them. 
What is external can only be subjective, and what depends upon it 
must be unreal and illusory. Since therefore relations, for Professor 
Moore at least, may be external, they are the ground of no type of 
reality; and since values rest upon relations, they cannot show the 
same necessity as facts and causes. Values, then, are neither facts, 
nor properties of facts, nor causes; it is therefore not strange that 
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Professor Moore cannot describe the kind of necessity that holds 
among them. It is, however, strange that the real nature of values, 
that of a nexus of qualities and relations internal to the nature of 
things which, as wholes, and as wholes of meaning, objectifies itself 
through a reference to unity of fact, should not appear to a philosophy 
which makes claim to a dependence upon the unique self-sufficiency 
of external facts. Again, the plurality of types of necessity ought to 
indicate that the divisive aspect of difference has been overworked, 
and has resulted in the misinterpretation of the whole system of catego- 
ries that have todo with values. Professor Moore's difficulty lies in the 
extreme analytic use to which he subjects such categories as ‘unique,’ 
‘intrinsic,’ ‘exactly like,’ etc. It is obvious that if ‘exactly like’ 
is used with reference to a degree of universality which it is supposed 
to imply, and this reference to a universal is necessary to constitute 
the phrase a category at all, then there could be no values except in 
the sense that values might be found as ‘reals’ of the same sort as 
other existent reals; but in this case there would be no point to the 
designation of any type of reals as values, since the term would refer 
just as other realistic cate vories do to existent entities merely. If our 
only reference of real things to each other must be mediated through 
abstract likeness, no one thing can possess more worth than another, 
and the predicate of value will be superfluous altogether. Similar 
remarks are to be made with reference to ‘ uniqueness’ and ‘intrinsical- 
ity.” If quality is a mere descriptive attribute, and if relations are 
external, then it is hard to see what meaning could be given intrinsic. 
On these conditions no values can be intrinsic, in any ordinary meaning 
of the term, since the ‘fixity’ and ‘stability’ of fact, in the intrinsic 
nature of which values should, in the author’s view, inhere, are de- 
stroyed, and facts themselves are gone. Consistency then may mean 
anything, and as many things and kinds of unconditional necessity as 
false principle may dictate. 

The essay on ‘‘ The Nature of Moral Philosophy”’ is a discussion of 
two ideas, one of which, moral obligation, is, as the author sees it, 
properly a moral idea; while the other idea, the good, the author 
holds, is not a moral idea at all, at least in one sense (p. 323). Moral 
obligation, ought and duty are equivalent ideas, and all of these terms 
are used in two different senses (p. 314): in the one case they become 
embodied in rules which are concerned with actions, and in the other 
with rules which are concerned with feelings, thoughts, and desires 


(pp. 315-16). In the first, obligation implies that an action could be 


performed if the actor wills it; in the second, it implies that a feeling 
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ought not to have been felt, although the “vast majority” of feelings 
involving obligation ‘‘are feelings which the person who felt them 
could not have prevented feeling, if he would: they were beyond the 
control of his will’’ (p. 318). Rules referring to feelings cannot be 
it 


“ce 


true, so what they mean is that with respect to a wrong feeling, 
would have been my duty to avoid it, #f I had been able” (p. 319). 
In the first case we have “rules of duty,”’ in the second, “ideal rules.” 
Both assert moral obligation, hence moral obligation means two dif- 
ferent things (p. 323). 

The idea of the good the author develops through a discussion of 
Aristotle. The good is the good in itself, the good which is self-suffi- 
cient, something the possession of which “even if you had nothing 
else would make your life worth having” (p. 324). But Aristotle's 
good includes intellectual excellence, ‘‘which no one would think of 
calling a moral quality,’’ so the good he means is not a moral idea (p. 
324). The good possesses intrinsic value—‘‘the sort of value which it 
would possess, if it existed quite alone”’ (p. 327). Goodness as in- 
trinsic value “is only actual occurrences, actual states of things over 
a certain period of time—not such things as men, or characters, or 
material things, that can have any intrinsic value at all’’ (p. 327). 
The criterion is, whether “it is a characteristic which the thing would 
possess, if it were to have absolutely no further consequences or ac- 
companiments. .."’ (p. 328). With respect to these two ideas, 
moral obligation and the good, the author proposes the question 
“whether when we judge (whether truly or falsely) that an action is 
a duty or a state of things good, all that we are thinking about the 
action or the state of things in question, is simply and solely that we 
ourselves or others have or tend to have a certain feeling towards it 
when we contemplate or think of it’’ (p. 330). This is in the author's 
view the question of objectivity, or whether moral ideas are merely 
psychological ideas; and he has little difficulty in showing that they 
are not. 

With regard to the distinction between rules of action and ideal 
rules the important question would seem to be whether moral judgments 
ever in any case embody a reference to feeling as such, and whether, 
for purposes of morality, the distinction between action and feeling 
can be drawn so tightly as seems to be intended. It is another in- 
stance which shows conclusively the limitations of the analytical 
method. The weight of evidence of psychological theory as well as 
that of the ethical thought of the present, both show the necessity of 


regarding the situation that can properly be characterized as moral 
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as a complex which must be viewed in its wholeness. As a consequence, 
the author’s instance of the tenth Commandment as a “rule which is 
concerned with our feelings and not with our actions”’ (p. 316), in so 
far as it is considered as referring exclusively to feelings, hardly indi- 
cates a moral situation at all. Moreover, if the command is to be taken 
in connection with the mass of legal or jural associations in which 
perhaps the rule is supposed especially to apply, and within which it 
had its origin, it is only necessary to call attention to the procedural 
necessity of showing the overt act as the only evidence upon which the 
existence of the feeling could be predicated. That is, the feeling of 
covetousness becomes the object of a moral judgment only when it 
issues in the outward act; by itself it is never properly the content of a 
moral judgment. And in so far as control over feelings is implied in 
such injunctions, it is plainly to be effected either through the actions 
in which the feeling tends to issue, or through the logical control of the 
ideas of which the feelings are the mere psychological accompaniments. 
And as to Professor Moore’s other instance (Luke 6, 27), the “‘ Love 
your enemies’’, interpreted, independently of the phirases which 
follow, as an injunction to feel in a particular way, would involve a 
gross misinterpretation of the moral obligation plainly intended by 
the passage taken as a whole. That is, the “do good to them that 
hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully 
use you,” are clearly intended as an explication of the meaning of the 
command to love your enemies, they are a summary of typical detailed 
actions in the absence of which the command to love would have no 
meaning whatever. And this means that it is the unity of the idea 
with its appropriate act, as an element in a system of acts, which fur- 
nishes the ground of the objectivity of the moral judgment; the fact 
that the expression of this unity implicates what Aristotle calls a 
formed character made stable through its embodiment in institutions. 
It is in this sense that moral obligation implies the good as the ulti- 
mate ‘state of fact’, the law of whose unity is the principle of an indi- 
viduated character. And it is this which explains how the good can be 
predicated of characters and persons, a relation which Professor Moore 
denies when good is taken to mean ‘intrinsic’ good. The idea of good 
therefore as a quality which a thing would possess “‘if it existed quite 
alone”, and as not comprehended within a substantial unity of ex- 
perienced ideas and acts embodied in institutionalized forms, seems 
to have no standing in reality, and it finds its way into ethical discus- 
sion only as the implication of false theory. It takes its origin from 
the assumption of distinct reals; and on that assumption the idea of 
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obligation as implying relations that involve meanings would be self. 
contradictory. In fact, on this ground, a meaning could be nothing 
more than an accidental quality of an isolated real, ‘intrinsic’ in the 
sense that it has no reference to anything beyond that in which it 
inheres, which is precisely what a meaning is not. 

E. JORDAN. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 


La Religion et la Foi. By Henri Detvacrorx. Paris, Alcan, 

1922.—pp. 462. 

In this book Professor Delacroix has produced a work that commands 
attention and invites reflection. It is not a psychological study—at 
least, not after the style of the American school; it is not an historical 
review, although intimately historical in illustrative reference. Rather 
is it a critique of the sources and forms of faith as a determinant of 
the religious life and the source of religious realism. ‘‘All religion 
proclaims that Faith attains realities, independent of the individual; 
but all religion owns also that it is by Faith that the individual enters 
into contact with these realities.’ Here are indicated two issues 
raised by the human fact: the psychological problem of the forms 
and objects of faith as a mode of human experience, and the meta- 
physical inquiry into the value of faith as a form of knowledge. The 
critical method is indicated, where the interplay of both aspects must 
be considered, and it is its astute application which lifts Delacroix’s 
book into the realm of eminence. 

The work is divided into three books. In the first of these are 
studied the elementary forms of faith as they appear, so to speak, 
enbosomed in actual religions; and the analysis follows a three-fold 
classification, into ‘implicit faith’ (mainly that received in tradition), 
‘reasoning faith’ (foi raisonnante) and ‘confiding faith’ (fot confi- 
ante)—topics which, in their exposition, form better than half the 
volume. In the second book are studied the acuter types of religious 
conviction, primarily mystic certitude, prophetic inspiration, and 
fanaticism; while the third book is devoted to the transition into 
faith (conversion), its negation (doubt and unbelief), and finally to 
faith as a creative factor in the formation of religion and the definition 
of its credos. The plan is comprehensive. 

Naturally the study of implicit faith centers in social manifesta- 
tions. Implicit faith is essentially and uniquely collective, says 
Delacroix; it asks neither reasons nor sentiments, and if it discover 
either it is still in an impersonal, collective context that they are 
found: in tradition, in cult, in the excitements and contagions of 
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congregated believers. It varies in motive from the simple habit of 
the socially adhesive mind to the warmth (which may be even pas- 
sionate) of that hunger for sympathy which underlies all fervid social 
enterprises. It has its self-limiting aspects, also, for, as is indicated, 
the sect and the order in religions get much of their cohesive power 
from the fact of grouped isolation: flotillas of saints, as it were, in the 
midst of the vaster embarkations of all believers. The objectification 
of this implicit faith is in cult; “il faut qu’une religion soit un culte, 
sous peine de ne plus exister’’; and it is to cultus forms that the main 
body of the discussion turns. Cult is bedded in realism (“‘le réalisme 
sacramental est trés probablement I'’attitude premiére de la pensée 
religieuse"’), and it retains throughout something of that ‘magic,’ 
that union of desire and object of desire, which gives to man the im- 
pression of the domination of nature by will. Its development is 
into symbolism, not deliberative but impulsive; and it is not the least 
contribution of Delacroix’s discussion that he makes so apparent the 
fact that all cult—ceremony, word, and discipline alike—is an ex- 
teriorization of real living; there is nothing artificial or superficial 
about it; it is but the assumption of interpretive form by the impelling 
life. Even where it is but accepted tradition it corresponds to certain 
virtualities, implicit in the individual perhaps, but tabu-like in their 
power to constrain. 

The chapter on “‘la foi raisonnante” takes its departure from the 
fact that ‘the faith of the doctor’ is virtually necessary for modern 
Christians who are at all in touch with their world (‘‘a world in which 
common sense is no longer Christian’’); and it is naturally to Catholi- 
cism, with its intensely rationalizing tradition, that he turns for illus- 
tration. But religious rationalism has its own character: it oscillates 
between a reasoned avowal of the unknowable and the believer's 
affirmation of a special illumination, between intellectual understand- 
ing and gnosis, in either case making of the believer a metaphysician. 
In the end, either as an intellectual acceptance of the pre-suppositions 
of faith or as making faith the beginning of reason, the act of faith is 
made comprehensive of the reason, and, by an élan of sentiment, 
passes beyond or even defies it. The last word, so to speak, of the 
rational believer is the prayer: “I believe, O Lord; heal thou mine 
unbelief !’’ 

The topic is analyzed with a view to both Christian and Jewish 
theology; but undoubtedly the most interesting theme, and the key 
to rational acceptance of dogma, is that which deals with the emergence 
of rationalized form in religion. At the outset, to believe is to live: 
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religion and life conform, and there is needed no reflective justifica- 
tion. But when the offset, the faulting, occurs, either because of a 
growing incongruity of moral sentiment and religious act, or because 
of an intellectual need for system, then theology arises, and following 
its own bent (“‘emportée par l’élan dogmatique’’) it but widens the 
fission and creates a Mystery. The religious mystery, then, comes 
from the effort to translate into the language of reason passionate 
distinctions and identities; and because of the union of motives which 
it represents, or perhaps compromise of motives, the rational form 
assumed is not that of logic, at least not of that wholly intellectual 
logic which gets its force from our dislike of contradiction: in the 
reason of faith contradiction is transcended in a voluntary renuncia- 
tion of comprehension. However directly reasons of the heart (and 
these, for Delacroix, are the harmony of religion and our moral dis- 
positions) may incline us to faith, demonstration, in a logical mode, is 
impossible; and this is the essence of the religious Mystery. 

It is primarily to Protestantism that Delacroix goes for his illus- 
trations of “la foi confiante.’’ The essence of Protestantism—Luther 
and Calvin alike—turns upon the conviction that it is the heart that 
knows God: justifying faith is not to be distinguished from love; 
belief, charity, works, all these are externals as compared with that 
inward sense of devotion which is living faith, and to which may be 
added the final grace of religion in the assurance of salvation. This 
latter is complex of faith’s self-assurance, of faith clear as to its own 
purity, and of entire confidence in its power to achieve salvation: a 
subjective and an objective facet. Protestantism seceded from Cathol- 
icism because of the rigidities of the old intellectual forms, its over- 
objectification; but Protestantism contained in itself the germs of a 
straitening orthodoxy in the very act which accepted the authority 
of the Scriptures, and from it in turn has come a secession, a subjecti- 
vistic fideism harking back to just the motives which actuated the 
Reformers. Symbolo-fideism is the form assumed by the new secession: 
out of pietism, into the religious romanticism of Schleiermacher, on 
to a form for which are cited Ménégoz and Sabatier, “‘ probably the 
most complete form of religious sentimentalism,” which makes beliefs 
and dogmas along with rites but the changing symbols of an anterior 
and superior faith: “dogma is the image of itself which faith fashions 
for itself.’ Symbolo-fideism has its Catholic analogue in the Modernist 
movement, just as the earlier Protestant idea was paralleled in Jan- 
senism; and a final image of the complexity of the confiding faith— 
emerging from reason yet clinging to argument—is given in some 
subtle pages devoted to Pascal. 
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In the chapters devoted to mysticism, prophecy, and fanaticism, 
the discussion rests more directly upon psychological analysis. Mysti- 
cism, in the author's view, is the end toward which ordinary forms of 
faith tend; it is a means of overleaping the intellectual and sentimental 
difficulties which obtrude themselves upon the life of the believer, or 
again it may be an attitude in which they are naively ignored; in 
either case it is a form of unification of the spiritual life, which, in its 
full form, passes from love to adoration and from adoration to an 
exaltation of love. It has its oscillations, from ecstacy to depression, 
but in faith it is secure, its dark hours being rather its purifications 
through trial than its doubts. Prophecy and fanaticism are alike 
distinguished from mysticism by their social outlook, although the 
source of each is an inward state which participates in the mystic 
certitude. Divine grace and inspiration are the especial marks of 
the prophet; passion for universality is the key to fanatic intolerance; 
each arises from intensity of conviction; and like mysticism, both are 
to be found in many religions, prophecy in the period of their shaping, 
fanaticism in the course of their stabilization. 

The chapters which deal with conversion and doubt, forming the 
first portion of the third division of the critique, are again psychological 
in the best sense. They describe what might be termed the positive 
and negative attractions of faith. Conversion in its various forms 
is an initiation into a new way of life. Doubt, never a mere indifference, 
may take the guise of the formation of equivalents of religion: ‘“‘ There 
is a religion of science and a religion of the mind; the unity of thought, 
the unity of the intellectual and the moral conscience produces in 
certain souls a disturbance as profound as does the fascination of 
gods."’ Or, again, doubt is a sudden or a gradual release from the 
hold of faith, and it may even be the replacement of a lesser by a 
greater creed: ‘‘It is thus that Emerson left Unitarianism, not because 
the Scriptures were in conflict with science, but because his inner reve- 
lations outpassed revealed religion; his incredulity issued from a faith 
more profound than any symbol could satisfy.” 

Delacroix devotes a final chapter to “‘la foi créatrice,’’ and it is 
assuredly the most interesting of the book. It is not readily summa- 
rized, for it touches too many and too large problems; the best that the 
reviewer can do is to cite passages indicative of its bent. In the first 
place, no simple schema accounts for the development of religion: 
“Religion is of the oider of life . . . an effort to maintain and con- 
From the first it 
“is oriented toward causes,” and this means theology. Further, it 


serve values; and man demands of it salvation.’ 
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has no unique religious sentiment; ‘all the sentiments can become 
religious,’’ and rites and myths are their expression. Sentiment is, 
in fact, creative of its own objective world, and it is because of this 
inner origin and outer form that “religion appears to us as a compro- 
mise between affective subjectivity and rational objectivity’’; because 
of this, also, no doubt, that Faith, inwardly, and Myth, outwardly, 
are each a composition of those contradictions of mind and heart 
which must continuously arise so long as human aspiration and human 
possibilities are at odds in our dual world. ‘‘ Dogmatic Mystery is 
logical incompatibility. Upon the plane of speculation, Myth, become 
dogma, becomes contradiction and mystery. The contradictory 
exigencies of Faith and Dialectic culminate in the promulgation of 
notions in themselves nonconcilable, but confounded in the one act of 
faith.’’ And “the ‘illumined Reason’ of the Fathers is the mysterious 
organ of the intelligibility of the mystery.” 

Such, in outline, is the book. Like all works of moment it is not 
to be laid aside with the reading; it suggests profound and insistent 
problems. None more profound nor more insistent than the impact 
of the fact of religious faith in the whole of human experience. Its 
forms, its manifestations, its histories, all turn about a something 
that is both elemental in our natures and consequential in our lives 
as men, something more ingrained than is logic and more permanent 
than is passion. That it participates in both of these, and is in a mode 
their mutual adjustment, is the main thesis of Delacroix’s exposition, 
and it is a fact which should lead to some insight into the foundations 
of both. For one thing, if there be aught in the matrix of life (whose 
symbol is the ‘world’) to which life is correspondent, could it be 
reflected in a trait more intimate than this of religious faith? Its 
development is the very core of our vital drama: at the outset, undiffer- 
entiated yet moving, and indeed identified with all the moments of our 
ritualed years; in the agon, having fissioned our world into outer and 
inner, still maintaining what balance there can be between the wasting 
assaults of the engines of reason and the wasting attritions of desire; 
and at the fullness, compacting again those disaccords of fact and value, 
of things done and things hoped for, which give us at once our wounds 
and our illuminations. Reason and Will, the one intolerant of con- 
tradiction, the other intolerant of baffled instinct, are the marshalled 
forces of our conflicts. The tactics of the intellect are the framing and 
fortification, the encadrement, of an object-wo.ld, exclusive of all but 
itselt; the tactics of the heart is the evocation of sentiments, squadron 
after squadron, forever breaching the walls set to stay them. Each 
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falls back in some curious way for the final support of an act of Faith, 
which, when given form, for Reason we call a postulate, for Will a 
creed. It is this anterior support which gives to each its power; and 
it is the singleness of this power, above the internecine moil, that ena- 
bles the reconciliations which religions express, and makes of these a 
Mystery. Assuredly it is a fair metaphysical question whether in the 
fact of this mystery we may not have our securest intimation of the 
character of the mother of our being, Nature metaphysical; and it is 
a fair vital question whether the embodiments of the mysterious in the 
imagery of Myth and Rite may not come closer to the reality of life 
and the yet more enigmatical reality of death than can the divorced 
and contentious disciplines of our divided reason. I would cite one 
more passage from Delacroix: ‘‘The gods are the incarnation, the 
individualization of the religious force, elementary, anonymous, im- 
personal, which flows about them, surrounding them with a nimbus of 
infinity. Mysticism is at the beginning and at the end of religion; 
and at the end it dissolves precise and personal gods into a divine 
infinity. In essence it gives the matter divine from which the imagina- 
tion of the centuries shapes the gods of the nations.”” There are hues 
and forms in nature which are beautiful beyond their chemistries and 
strange beyond their geometries; in the phenomena of human life 
also there are elements which shape the figures of our understanding in 
accordance with our aspirations and underwrite our intelligence with 
faiths. And all things fair lie in these. 
HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Tractatus Logico-Politicus. By Lupwic WITTGENSTEIN. With an 
Introduction by BERTRAND RussELL. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1922.—pp. 189. 

It is always well to have a theory pushed to extremes. Compromise 
may be wise in practice, but in abstract speculation it amounts only 
to a covering-over of the problems. The present work has the great 
merit of being uncompromising. It is the reductio ad insanitatem of 
the theory of logical atomism. 

Very curious is the contrast between the temper of Mr. Russell’s 
introduction and that of Mr. Wittgenstein’s own text. The intro- 
duction is marked by the easy geniality which we expect from one 
who has lost his illusions and has found compensation for them in 
another quarter. There was a time when Mr. Russell too felt that 
he could prove that two times two is four, and his great ambition was 
to construct a solid and secure logico-mathematical system. Now he 
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thinks it ample praise to say of this book on logic that the theory which 
it sets forth is not at any point obviously wrong (p. 28). Mr. Wittgen- 
stein has not lost his illusions. On the contrary he is confident that 
he has attained his aim. He is willing to admit his deficiencies as a 
writer—his expressions may not always have hit the nail on the heaad— 
but he is sure that the truth of the thoughts which he has tried to ex- 
press is ‘‘unassailable and definitive’’ (p. 29). 

Mr. Wittgenstein writes in crisp aphorisms, without paragraphing. 
In order to show the logical interconnection of his propositions, he 
numbers them in a very elaborate fashion. Thus proposition 5.2523 is 
the third comment on the second comment on the fifth comment on 
the second comment on the fifth main proposition. This would be 
very illuminating if it were not for two circumstances: first, that to 
follow the numbers is a constant distraction from the sense; and, 
secondly, that the writer himself sometimes gets mixed up. (Thus 
4.0411 properly attaches to 4.04, not to 4.041.) Ordinary paragraph- 
structure is almost as essential a part of our language-inheritance as 
sentence-structure; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
example will find few imitators. 

The original text of the Tractatus is printed side by side with an 
English translation. The translation is slavishly literal, which was 
perhaps prudent. There are many petty errors; and there is also one 
of the first magnitude, for which, apparently, Mr. Russell is responsi- 
ble. He writes (p. 9): “‘Facts which are not compounded of other 
facts are what Mr. Wittgenstein calls Sachverhalte, whereas a fact 
which may consist of two or more facts is called a Tatsache.’’ The 
translator accordingly everywhere renders ‘Sachverhali’ by ‘atomic 
fact,’ and ‘ Tatsache’ by ‘fact.’ But this is by no means the whole dif- 
ference between them. A Sachverhalt is a logically possible condition 
of affairs, which may or may not exist in reality. A Tatsache, or fact, 
is the existence (or non-existence) of Sachverhalte (2; cf. 2.06). This 
distinction is maintained with general, though not perfect, consistency. 

It is impossible for a reviewer to touch upon more than a few of the 
many important points with which Mr. Wittgenstein’s book is crowded. 
Let us begin with the most important, the logical atomism. 

“The world is everything that is the case’’; that is, it is ‘the totality 
of facts, not of things.’’ The elementary objects, which exist eternally, 
are, apart from the facts in which they are connected together, en- 
dowed with only formal properties, i.e., with the capacity of entering 
into such connections. Facts—as we have just seen—are the existence 


or non-existence of elementary states of affairs. These are entirely 
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independent of one another, just because they are elementary; and 
the fact is independent of all outside itself. The dropping-out of any 
one implies nothing as to the rest. Even a complete list of the facts 
in the world would not quite describe it; one would have to add—the 
fact (?)—that these were all the facts (1.11; but for a contrary view 
see 4.26). Curiously enough Mr. Wittgenstein does not stop to con- 
sider whether the totality of facts is a legitimate conception, though 
he elsewhere suggests reasons for concluding that it is mere nonsense 
(4.1272). 

That there are elementary facts, in which elementary objects are 
bound together, Mr. Wittgenstein regards as certain, because other- 
wise there would be no distinction between truth and falsehood. If 
facts were not analyzable into independent elements, we could not 
clearly assert them; and if there were no simple objects, no object 
could be denoted by a name in any proposition, unless the use of the 
name had been justified in a prior proposition. Even if every fact 
involved an infinite number of simple states of affairs, and each of these 
involved an infinite number of simple objects—which Mr. Wittgen- 
stein apparently regards as a not impossible supposition—the simple 
would remain. (See 2.0211, f., 4.2211.) One might reply that so far 
as the possibility of clear assertion is concerned there might just as 
well be no simples, if there were an infinite number of them in every 
ordinary fact; and it is, of course, highly questionable whether each 
proposition has a truth or falsity—or even a meaning—all its own, 
independently of every other proposition. 

The immediate consequence of this thoroughgoing atomism is 
sufficiently startling, though Mr. Wittgenstein does not hesitate to 
embrace it. It is the essential invalidity of all attempts at prediction. 
The whole sum of past and present facts can not determine a single 
future fact. This, he observes in passing, is the true meaning of the 
freedom of the will. We have no means of knowing how we, or other 
men, will act, just as we have no means of knowing whether the sun 
will ever rise again. It is to be noted that the grounds alleged by Mr. 
Wittgenstein apply to probable, as well as to certain, reasoning— 
though he himself does not make this clear. If facts consist of ab- 
solutely independent elements, we have not the slightest reason for 
supposing that the sun will rise upon another day. 

Let us pass to the theory of symbolism. The significant proposition, 
or thought, is, according to Mr. Wittgenstein, a picture of a fact— 
perhaps a correct one, perhaps an incorrect one, but still a picture. At 
first glance the proposition, spoken or written, may not seem to be a 
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picture of the reality. But neither does a musical score appear to be 
a picture; yet that is what itis. ‘The gramophone record, the musical 
thought, the score, the waves of sound, all stand to one another in 
that pictorial internal relation, which holds between language and the 
world. . . . In the fact that there is a general rule by which the 
musician is able to read the symphony out of the score, and that there 
is a rule by which one could reconstruct the symphony from the line on 
the gramophone record and from this again—by means of the first 
rule—construct the score, herein lies the internal similarity between 
these things which at first sight seem to be entirely different’’ (4.041). 
Mr. Wittgenstein adds: “‘In order to understand the essence of the 
proposition, consider hieroglyphic writing, which pictures the facts it 
describes. And from it came alphabetic writing, without the essence 
of the representation being lost”’ (4.016). 

The theory is ingenious, but I venture to say it will not do. First, 
it makes the relation between thought and reality a symmetrical one— 
the possession of a common structure. The thought is to the reality 
exactly what the reality is to the thought. Secondly, there is no rule 
for translating from thought to reality or from reality to thought, and 
no one pretends to possess such a rule. Shall we say that we are to 
substitute for each element in the reality its symbol, and then connect 
these as the objective elements are connected? The question remains, how 
we are to secure this parallelism; and no answer is forthcoming. If 
the question is nonsensical, that is because the idea of such a transla- 
tion is nonsensical. All our translation is from one language to another. 
Thirdly, the picture, even the portrait, asserts nothing. We may think 
or declare it to be a good or a bad likeness; but that is another matter. 
Finally, hieroglyphic writing, even in the primitive form of picture- 
writing, is not a picture of the facts which it describes. Like other 
language, it predicates. It has a logical structure, a syntax, such asa 
picture does not have. 

Mr. Wittgenstein’s logical theory, in the narrower sense of the term, 
is a version of the so-called logic of propositions (as distinguished from 
the logic of classes or of properties). To my mind that is enough to 
condemn it. This sort of logic treats of reasoning in which propositions 
are dealt with without any reference to the things or properties which 
figure in them. They appear as units, p, g, r, or as combinations of 
such units effected by means of the operations denoted by ‘and,’ ‘or,’ 
‘neither . . . nor,’ etc.—truth-functions, as they are called. In 
Mr. Wittgenstein’s treatment the ‘neither . . . nor’ operation is made 
fundamental. He believes that all propositions are either simple or 
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are built up in this fashion out of simple propositions; and since simple 
propositions are entirely independent of one another the only kind of 
inference that is left is the extraction of part of a given combination 
and asserting that part separately.] 

The whole procedure is utterly baseless. No scientific reasoning ever 
has the form of a syllogism in the logic of propositions. In science the 
particular qualities and relations of things always count. And there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that any scientific reasoning is 
reducible to such a form. Of course no one will pretend to effect the 
reduction in any particular case. ‘“‘Dear Sir,” wrote the young 
Faraday, ‘“‘The oil which you noticed yesterday turns out to be 
liquid chlorine.’"” What combination of simple propositions is con- 
tained in that? Free as the logical atomists are to talk about simple 
propositions, they never cite one, except in the most doubtful way. 
From Mr. Russell's standpoint this is perhaps not a serious difficulty. 
The elementary concept and proposition are for him like the electron— 
scientific hypotheses devised in order to explain the facts of experience. 
But for Mr. Wittgenstein they are gospel-truth. According to him it 
is only as a truth-function of simple propositions about simple objects 
that a proposition can ever be understood. ‘Everything that can be 
thought at all can be thought clearly. Everything that can be said 
can be said clearly’’ (4.116). The correct conclusion would seem to 
be that we can never think or say anything at all. 

A universal proposition, according to Mr. Wittgenstein, arises 
through the simultaneous denial of a whole class of propositions, in 
which a given property is asserted. What it asserts, then, is that 
nothing has that property. If we object that we cannot think of all 
those propositions at once, so as to be able to deny them together, 
Mr. Wittgenstein has ready the reply that a general description of the 


propositions in terms of the given property is all that is necessary 
(5.501). If the universal proposition is that which would be obtained 
by summating all the individual propositions and denying the sum, 
then it is the denial of the sum. My comment would be, first, that 
the description of the individual propositions in terms of the property 
contained in them is purely hypothetical, and that I see no reason for 
adopting such an hypothesis. Secondly, the universal proposition 
would not arise from the simultaneous denial, for it would require the 
additional statement that these were indeed all the propositions in 
which the given property can be asserted.' 


1On the other hand, the criticism suggested by Mr. Russell (p. 22), that the 
totality of things in the world—which Mr. Wittgenstein regards as nonsense— 
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The most remarkable feature of the Tractatus is the theory of the 
limits of expressibility in which it issues. This is an outgrowth of the 
picture-theory of the proposition, noticed above. According to Mr. 
Wittgenstein, there are things which cannot be pictured at all. The 
spatial representation of a spatial reality may be as faithful as you 
please, but one thing it can not represent—the character of being 
spatial, which it has in common with the reality. It simply exhibits 
that. Even so the proposition “‘can represent the whole reality, but 
it cannot represent what it must have in common with the reality in 
order to represent it—the logical form. . . . The proposition shows 
the logical form of the reality. It exhibits it’ (4.121). 

The reader cannot but reflect that even on the basis of the picture- 
theory this conclusion is not unescapable. What one proposition 
exhibits, another might state. Mr. Russell promptly suggests an end- 
less hierarchy of languages, each of which expresses what the one below 
merely exhibits. But Mr. Wittgenstein will allow no escape. ‘‘That 
which mirrors itself in language,’’ he declares, ‘‘language cannot 
represent.” 

This contention leads almost at once to open absurdity; but, as we 
shall see, in this domain Mr. Wittgenstein does not fear absurdity. 
He proceeds: ‘‘Thus a proposition ‘fa’ shows that in its sense the 
object a occurs, two propositions ‘fa’ and ‘ga’ that they are both about 
the same object. If two propositions contradict one another, this is 
shown by their structure; similarly if one follows from another, etc."’ 
(4.1211). Does it need pointing out that all this can be stated, and 
that in the very act of declaring that it is shown Mr. Wittgenstein 
shows how to state it? I will merely add that if there is nothing in the 
statement beyond empty tautology, there is no more in the exhibition. 

That which cannot be expressed in language is for Mr. Wittgenstein 
the mystical, and he has a good deal to say about it. The soul, the 
will (‘‘as the bearer of the ethical’’), happiness, beauty—these do not 
belong to the world but to its limits. There can be no ethical proposi- 
tions (6.42). Such matters are dumbly felt; and all the perplexities 
of metaphysics arise from trying to express them. The solution of the 
riddle is that there is no riddle, for no riddle can be put (6.5). Phi- 
losophy is not the science of these things. The only science is natural 
science. Philosophy is a discipline, the object of which is to make us 
see the vanity of all metaphysical speculation. Philosophy has no 
would seem to be involved in the class of propositions denied, is not sound. For 
only those things would be involved to which the given property could be intel- 
ligibly, whether truly or falsely, ascribed; and these, according to Mr. Wittgen- 
stein, would fall far short of including everything. 
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information to impart. ‘‘Concerning matters of which we cannot 
speak, we must be silent” (7). To anticipate an obvious objection, 
Mr. Wittgenstein frankly acknowledges that what he has himself 
been saying is utterly senseless; but he hopes that it will be useful in 
an educational way—as a ladder to be kicked down when the summit 
of silence has been reached. Such candor is disarming, and no further 
comment seems to be called for. 

I could single out a good deal in Mr. Wittgenstein’s book that seems 
to me to be very fine indeed; but I fear I have left small space for this. 
There are some remarks about the character of logical propositions 
and about logical pseudo-concepts which are well worthy of study; and 
the efforts toward a simplification of logical theory should meet with 
much sympathy. More than that, there is not a page which is not 
the product of hard thinking. The faults of the book are to my mind 
almost all illustrations of the weakness of a few initial assumptions. 
I do not think any serious student can work through the book the 
three or four times necessary to get a fair understanding of its drift, 
without being well repaid in stimulating suggestions. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 





Bryn Mawr Couiece. 
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NOTES 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held at Brown University, December 27-29th, 1923. Professor W. P. 
Montague of Columbia University, as President, delivered an address on 
“The Einstein Theory and a Possible Alternative.” 

On May roth, 1923 a Polish Philosophical Congress was inaugurated and 
meetings were held for several days at Lwéw, papers being read both in general 
sessions and in sections of Logic, Psychology, History of Philosophy. There 
were one hundred and twenty three members in attendance and the Congress 
passed resolutions regarding the encouragement of the study of the history of 
philosophy in Poland, the founding of a psycho-technical Institute, and the 
program of philosophical teaching in the schools. 

The death is announced of Professor James Sully, formerly Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of London and author of a number of well known 
works on philosophy and psychology. 

Professor A. S. Ferguson, of Queen’s University, Kingston, has been called 
to the chair of Philosophy in Armstrong College, England. 
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